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Chevrolet’s striking Bel Air Sport Coupe. With 3 great new 
series, Chevrolet offers the widest choice of models in its field. 


How Chevrolet's new high-compression horsepower 
takes you more places on less gas... 


You see two pretty exciting kinds of horsepower in our 
picture up there. 

One is the rarin’, buckin’, four-legged kind of horse- 
power that makes a rodeo a popular place to go. 

The other kind is the smooth, quiet horsepower of that 
fine spankin’ new Chevrolet. 

The beauty of Chevrolet’s new power is this: It gives 
you faster acceleration from a standing start. Greater and 
safer passing ability in traffic and on the open road. More 
“steam” for steep hills. And all on less gasoline—a /ot less 
gasoline! And on regular gas at that! 

How can you get more power on less gas? High com- 
pression is the answer. In simple terms, the fuel mixture is 
squeezed much tighter so that the engine wrings much 
more power out of it. 

Chevrolet brings you the benefits of high-compression 
power whether you choose the mighty 115-h.p. “Blue- 
Flame” engine teamed with Powerglide* or the advanced 


108-h.p. ““Thrift-King” engine with standard transmission. 
Both of these engines deliver finer performance and far 
more miles per gallon. 


But high-compression power is only one of the things 
you'll like about the new Chevrolet. For example, you'l 
like the extra-low upkeep; the beautiful Body by Fisher; 
the smoother, softer ride; the easier braking action. And 
there’s much more, including Power Steering,* if you 
wish, to do eighty per cent of the work of turning the wheel! 


Isn’t it only common sense that because Chevrolet builds 
more cars than anyone else, Chevrolet can build them better 
in every respect—and sell them for less? Your Chevrolet 
dealer will gladly demonstrate whenever you drop in. Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michiga 


*Optional at extra cost. Combination of Powerglide automalit 
transmission and 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine available " 
“Two-Ten” and Bel Air models only. Power Steering availabl 
on all models. 
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He’s putting out a fire 


we started 123 years ago! 








i ap 1 HE 8,000-mile 

; - Southern is now 
the largest railway 
system in the country to be 100 per cent Dieselized. 
We've “pulled the fire” on our last steam locomotive. 


In effect, this fire was started back in 1830—when 
history-making Best Friend of Charleston, on a railroad 
that is now part of the Southern Railway System, became 
the first steam locomotive to run in regularly scheduled 
service in America. 
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Down through the years since 1830, the colorful steam 
locomotives paced the progress of the South, serving 
well until they, too, had to step aside for progress. 


Today we are serving the South with a fleet of 880 
powerful Diesel locomotive units costing $123¥% million. 
This huge investment in modern power marks our 
faith in the future of the South, and underscores our 
determination to provide a great new kind of railroading 
—modern, streamlined, progressive, better than ever— 
for the fast-growing area we are privileged to serve. 


a, 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WHO NEEDS A TANKER 45 MILES LONG? 


In 1952, the Cities Service tanker fleet transported 
52,540,000 barrels of crude oil and product.To handle 
that cargo, in one load, would have required a tanker 
at least 45 miles long. 

A ridiculous idea? Of course ... but it provides a 


graphic illustration of the amount of 


one oil company, Cities Service, is performing in its 
endeavor to produce, refine and market the world’s 
finest petroleum products for the American con- 
sumer, in quantities that permit them to be priced 
within his easy reach. 


Cities Service is proud to be a top 


petroleum products moved on water C IT | E Ss member on the team of the American 


alone, by a single company alone, in a 
single year. It paints for the eye a 


picture of part of the tremendous job 


petroleum industry ... today doing 
the greatest job in its history under 


handicaps greater than ever before. 
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An important part of the American Oil Scene 
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——SIDE LINES 


Foremost of the 50 foremost 


WuatT’s HAPPENED to the 50 businessmen picked as the nation’s foremost 
in a 1946 Forses survey? 

More to the point, how are their corporations doing? 

The answer, naturally: some better than others. 

Going back over Forses’ “fractionators” or statistical lineups of the last 
two years, we find that 35 of the 50 corporations represented have been 
lined up financially against their chief rivals. Eleven of the 35—almost a 
third—emerged with top ten-year records in their industries. The eleven 
financially foremost of the 50 foremost: 


Name Company Industry 
W. S. Carpenter, Jr. du Pont chemicals 
John L. Collyer. Goodrich rubber 
Clarence Francis Genera! Foods food processing 
L. M. Gianinni (deceased) Bank of America banking 
W. S. Gifford (retired) American Telephone communications 
Eugene Holman Jersey Standard oil 
Henry Luce Time, Inc. publishing 
T. J. Watson Int'l Business Machines office equipment 
C. E. Wilson (resigned) General Motors automobiles 
Robert E. Wood Sears, Roebuck mail order 
Robert R. Young Chesapeake & Ohio eastern railroads 


From time to time, starting with this issue’s cover story, Forses will 
return to the “foremost of the foremost.” Object: to discover how their 
personalities, percolating through the big-corporation mold, translated 
into top financial records. 

Not all the 50 foremost are still in harness. In seven years since the 
survey, four have died: Johns-Manville’s Lew Brown, Dow Chemical’s 
Willard Dow, Bank of America’s L. M. Gianinni, National City’s Gordon 
Rentschler. 

Five have gone into government service: Chase Bank’s Winthrop 
Aldrich and American Telephone’s Walter Gifford, both to the Court of 
St. James; the two Wilsons, General Electric’s “Electric Charley” as Mobili- 
zation Director (he is now a director of Grace Chemical), General Motors’ 
“Engine Charley” as Secretary of Defense. Chrysler's K. T. Keller runs 
the guided missiles program. 

Five more have retired from the scenes of their triumphs: Revere 
Copper’s Donald Dallas, Lever Brothers’ Charles Luckman, the Stock 
Exchange’s Emil Schram, International Harvester’s Fowler McCormick, and 
aircraft maker Glenn Martin. 

In addition to the eleven “firsts,” there were two “seconds” and six 
“thirds” among the 35 corporations figuring in Forses’ statistical lineups. 
This is more than just a validation of Forses’ 1946 survey. It suggests that 
even now, in the day of foolproof organization and committee management, 
the leader’s personality is still a big factor in dollars-and-cents success. 

The importance of the dominant personality is no better illustrated than 
by Time’s Henry Luce. But Luce was not only chief executive of his cor- 
poration during its first twenty years; he was, and is, its chief product as 
well. The general media from which Time draws its profits are, in a very 
literal sense, expressions of the Luce mind, the Luce prejudice, the Luce 
curiosity. And since he retired from formal corporate management in 1942, 
the business direction of his enterprise has fallen to president Roy Larsen. 

It is Larsen who now trans- 
lates the Luce personality into 
dollars and cents. Hence, it is 
Larsen who appears on this is- 
sue’s cover. Only in publishing, 
perhaps, does one witness the 
corporate founder abdicating the 
financial seat to concentrate on 
his product. This very fact, we 
think, makes this issue’s Time 
piece more interesting. 















































TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS THE ECONOMY 



























Overall economy continues at high level 
with many new sales and earnings rec- 
ords in first half. 





Continuation of defense spending pre- 


: . i 
cludes major recession. Y 


IDAH 





We must remain strong; strength is the 
only thing Russia respects. 





Korean truce opens a new phase in 
world struggle. 





The two keys to balance of power still a 
are Germany and Japan. PPM 


WW) 
itn 
| 
Record of 83rd Congress is praise- N _| 


worthy. 











But many important campaign prom- 
ises remain to be fulfilled. 





Biggest disappointment: failure to 
lower income taxes. 


Congress’ refusal to raise debt limit 
should spur further cuts in spending, 








President Eisenhower's stock is still 







WHEN Lieut. Col. William Barnes gun- 
ned his F-86D Sabre jet to a scream- 
ing 715.7 miles per hour last month, 
Another record: first-half production of 4 — mark on Sere as 
television sets—3,884,296 vs. 2,318,- | "°,~- 5: Cconomy. Oieaking seeped’ 

on its own, the month-by-month level 
of business activity has been topping 
Color television is still five years away, | last year’s in every corner of the coun- 
say those who should know. try, with one exception. (New Eng- 
: land’s January score slipped 1% from 
Sending food to needy nations is the | the same month last year, but has been 
best use we can make of our farm sur- | Pacing the leaders since.) At mid-July, 
pluses. business has roared a rollicking 8% 





Biggest dividend-paying groups: utili- 
ties, oil, natural gas and chemical. 









235 in °52 period. 













CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 







3 Sal NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
more economies. A PRECEDING PERIODS. 





DESIGNED BY PICKS, NY. 


high. Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects busi- 
Dividends on N.Y.S.E. stocks set new | 5% 4 it was during the last week of July. N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent 
high for first half of ’53. movement for two months to register an improvement or.a decline. 


ahead, moved with a momentum nei- 
ther summer heat nor truce in Korea 
could stop. Only hesitation came from 
vacation slowdowns near month’s end. 

To the experts, enterprise was travel- 
ing “sideways” along a “high plateau,” 
heading neither up nor down. Trans- 
lated into more telling statistics, the 
indicators were responding to employ- 
ment counted at 62,000,000 people. 
These heaped up goods and services 
(Gross National Product) worth $348 
billion last year, 544% more than i 













It will return rich dividends in good- 







will. Ten Best Cities 
Hold on to good investment and growth (Percent Gein Over Last Year) 
stocks. Wilmington, Del. ........... 22% 
é Grand Rapids, Mich. (7)..... 21 
Unrest in Soviet satellites is growing. Detroit, Mich. (9) .......... 18 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ......... 15 





East Germans are giving them ideas! 






Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 15 
‘a ee Los Angeles, Calif. (7)...... 15 
Will Red China join them? Fort Wayne, Ind. (7)........ 15 
It’s inconceivable that Kremlin can con- is aT (Mites? > * . 
trol her own and other people by fear an i let ete 
ae indefinitel y Cincinnati, Ohio (3) ........ 13 
and force Aadeainitely. (In parentheses: number of succes- 
The desire for freedom is not dead! sive months listed in this column.) 


—G. W. 











Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


May June July 


New England. + 6% + 4% + % 


Middle Atlantic + 5 +2 +7 
Midwest ..... +138 +411 +14 
Seite iran +642 +8 
North Central. + 7 +5 +7 
South Central. + 4 +5 + 6 
Mountain .... + 5 +4 +7 
Pacific ...... AT dei Tuite 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ... + 6% + 4% + 8& 
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1951, were producing at an annual 
$363 billion rate this year. In the first 
half, they spewed out 58,000,000 tons 
of steel ingots, worked on $16 billion 
of construction projects, assembled 
3,877,869 new cars and trucks and 
turned out a bigger stack of gadgets 
and goods than ever before. For their 
sweat, Americans were pocketing per- 
sonal income at the rate of about $280 
billion annually. They were feeding it 
back fast: the cost of living index 
was 114.5 in June, an all time high. 


Chests unpuffed 


Although prosperity’s level was 
something of which enterprisers could 
be peacock proud, chest-puffing was 
almost non-existent. Boston’s First Na- 
tional Bank conjectures that “following 
the summer dip, the fall upturn may 
be less than the usual seasonal, with 
prospects that the general trend may 
be toward lower levels in the fourth 
quarter.” 

Supporting the bank’s pessimism 
were weakness in farm prices, drops in 
exports and household appliance sales. 
There have also been slight contrac- 
tions in the backlog of demand for 
industrial equipment and steel. Fired 
by these fears, 90 top executives told 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board they will trim inventories in re- 
lation to sales in the last half. What 
bothers most trend guessers is the ab- 
sence of roadsigns pointing to greater 
economic heights. Bitten with the “on- 
ward and upward” psychology, it’s 
hard for expanding business to realize 
that if activity is not soaring it need 
not necessarily tumble. 

But consumers, whose pursestrings 
dictate boom or bust in the long run, 
showed no such fears. Spending was 
well up with income. And recent soft- 
ening of major appliance demand was 
offset by big gains in furniture, air 
conditioners, premium gasoline and 
clothing. 

In New York last month, garment 
makers filled orders faster than at any 
time since 1950’s scare-buying spree. 
J. C. Penny’s 1,632 outlets were lead- 
ing 1952’s sales by 10%. Bond Stores’ 
performance jumped 10% in June. 
Said suitmaker Jerome Udell: “Usually 
our factory goes down to 75% or 80% 
of capacity in June but this year we 
had to keep going at top speed.” Good- 
all-Sanford’s Palm Beach Company 
shipped 22% more outfits this season. 

Since 1929 department store sales 
have nore than tripled, from $48.5 
billion to an estimated $172.5 billion 
this year. But countermen have long 
moaned that their share of total retail 
trade is shrinking, fell from 8.1% to 


6% in the 24 years. Losses went to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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for information 
about 


INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATIONS 


| Western America 
: write 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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All inquiries considered 
confidential 
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WALL STREET 





THE THuD of the dove was scarcely 
perceptible in Wall. Street. On Truce 
Monday traders pushed volume to a 
lusty (for July) 1,200,000 shares, sold 
off a light midday rally to leave the 


Dow-Jones composite average down 
8% from Friday’s 105.75. Rails took 
most of the gaff—Atchison, Atlantic 
Coast Line, B. & O., New Haven, 
Southern, Northern Pacific all dropping 
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Good for what? 


ance? Good for a widow? 


gram tailored to fit. 


you'll find our answer. 





“Know Anything Good in the Market?” 


Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. 
But what do you mean—“good”? 


Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? 
Good for younger people who have come into some inherit- 
Good for a successful doctor or 
lawyer just reaching his prime? 

What is a good investment for one may not be for another. 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment pro- 


If you are not sure that what you are doing with your money 
is the best thing you can do with it, why not submit your prob- 
lem to our Research Department for their unbiased counsel? 


It won't cost you a penny, and you won't obligate yourself 
in any way. It doesn’t matter whether you've got a little money 
or a lot, whether you own securities or don’t. But the more 
you tell us about your complete situation, the more helpful 


Just write—in complete confidence—to 


Water A. ScHOoLi, Department SD-46 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 

















a point or more. Dow-Jones’ 20 roads 
eased 1.4% on truce day, 30 indus. 
trials were down .5%, 15 utilities slack. 
ened .4%. But next day the trend was 
up, and by Wednesday the rails tumed 
up with it. Thursday's close completely 
invalidated any T-day bearishness; at 
106.36, the market was above the pre 
truce close of 105.75. 

The end to one of the longest and 
costliest shooting wars for the US, 
might ordinarily have initiated a more 
dramatic selloff. When Eisenhower 
posted V-E Day in 1945, Wall Street 
interrupted some heady bullishness to 
send the D-J 65-stock average down 
2.5% in four days, the rail average 
tumbling from 56.76 to 54.7. The fol- 
lowing August it greeted MacArthur’ 
V-J with a five-day skid that saw in- 
dustrials drop 1.2%, utilities down 
2.0%, and the rails off 10.9% from 578 
to 51.48. 

Said one Wall Street partner: “Truce 
talk has been going on for two years- 
the last drop of adjustment had been 
squeezed out of the war stocks.” Asked 
to tick off the Korean-inspired breaks, 
another investment man could put his 
finger on just three: (1) June 25, the 
outbreak of fighting, (2) November 26, 
the Chinese Communists’ intervention, 
and (3) June 23, 1951, the demand 
by Russia's UN delegate Jacob Malik 
that the UN “belligerents” order a 
cease-fire. 

The 1950 start of the war, of course, 
let loose NYSE’s heaviest selling bar- 
rage. D-J industrials plunged from 
June 23’s 224.35 to 213.91 on the next 
trading day, to 197.46 at the July 18 
bottom. Four months later, when Peip- 
ing shoved its “entirely new war” in 
MacArthur’s face, industrials plum- 
meted from 235.47 to 222.33 in eight 
days. 

But the third vivid break followed 
Malik’s June °51 roar. With truce at 
the 38th parallel a real 1951 possibility, 
industrials dropped 11 points in 10 
days. This was Wall Street’s Papa Bear, 
the most sudden of the truce-heralding 
adjustments. 

A milder, less devastating Mama 
Bear ambled into the Canyon in early 
1952. Though its depredations were 
helped by an oncoming steel strike, it 
was encouraged by the Kaesong talka- 
thons, out of which an _ armistice 
seemed to be shaping. From a January 
22 peak of 275.4, D-J industrials 
obliged by slumping to May 1’s 256.35. 
Then the long, summer 52 deadlock 
set in at Panmunjom and the market 
blithely ignored the steel stupor on the 
home front to scale its pre-Ike peak of 
280.29 in August. 

Came Baby Bear in 1953, howevel, 
and the part played by truce talk was 
almost indefinable. By June 10, DJ 
industrials had lost 10.4% ef the Janu 
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ary 5 Ike high (293.79 to 263.35). On 
the basis of Eisenhower's pledge to end 
the shooting, and the promise of a 
subsequent armament letdown, the 
Street was looking ahead to second- 
half defense cutbacks. But in the light 
of activity in the first week of peace, 
it seemed that the corrections had al- 
ready been made. Shouted Eisele & 
King, Libaire, Stout: “There are many 
signs . . . that we may be nearer to 
more settled conditions than we may 
have been in many years, and this 
Korean truce will be a most important 
milestone in the world’s economic af- 
fairs.” Many analysts thought that with 
the war-truce uncertainty finally lifted 
from the market, bullish factors were 
in for fuller recognition. Pinpointing 
some of them were: 

Orvis Brothers’ Henry Balfour: “. . . 
A more optimistic appraisal of the first 
half earnings seems likely.” 

Harris Upham’s George Bass: “There 
is no doubt that in due time the market 
will give attention and emphasis to 
the coming relief in taxes which, after 
all, is only five months away; at the 
moment this is being largely ignored.” 

Atlanta’s Courts & Co.: “It may seem 
incongruous to foresee a coming de- 
cline in business and at the same time 
to be bullish on many stocks. However, 
that is our position.” 

But one respected firm, Josephthal & 
Co., was far from bullish. Noting that 
the averages had strayed little from their 
“narrow groove” in recent weeks, due 
both to truce uncertainties and business 
uneasiness, they warned: “It is likely 
that industrial commodity prices will 
give the first real clue to a downturn 
in general business activity—particu- 
larly steel, non-ferrous metals, chemi- 
cals, and refined oil prices. If the stock 
market doesn’t respond this week to 
steel reports, bearishness is likely to 
increase.” 

That week, the first after the truce, 
steel reports came thick and fast. Re- 
public had earlier reported six months 
at $4.73 vs. $2.61. U.S. Steel led off 
with $3.54 vs. $2.04. Others followed: 
Jones & Laughlin—$2.52 vs. 62c; 
Crucible—$5.52 vs. $1.70; Inland— 

$3.20 vs. $2.82; Wheeling—$4.33 vs. 
$1.63; Bethlehem—$5.87 vs. $2.19; 
Youngstown—$4.46 vs. $2.54. The 
market’s response, if not electric, was 
quick. By truce week’s end, the steels 
had covered Monday’s dip and added 
14 to 1% points. Gains ranged from 
Bessie’s 2.4% to J & L’s 5.6%. 

Was the steels’ “response” enough to 
ward off early pessimism? Proof would 
come later. But the summer of 1953, 
having come in like a bear, seemed to 
have swapped its claws for hoofs. 
Wall Streeters felt some pent-up good 
news was still to be reflected in a tradi- 
tional “summer rally.” 
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INSECTS 


Another BORG-WARNER engineering achievement! 


It’s no longer enough for a combination door 
to keep out only cold and insects. For this 
remarkable Ingersoll 3-Way Combination 
Door—thanks to Borg-Warner engineering 
—shuts out heat as well! 


You see, only the Ingersoll 3-Way has 
amazing KoolShade Sunscreen—a bronze 
wire miniature outside venetian blind that 
not only bars insects, but also blocks up to 
90% of the sun’s heat rays. Light comes in, 
but heat, glare and insects stay out. 


For winter protection, the KoolShade in- 
serts are replaced in seconds with snug-fitting, 
weather-tight panels of glass—thus providing 
all-year weather protection. 


All Aluminum—Full Inch Thick 


All extruded aluminum, the Ingersoll 3-Way 
is a full one inch thick—extra strong, extra 
rigid, yet light in weight. Aluminum jamb 
fits over door frame to assure tight fit. Large 
upper insert provides full vision. Center mul- 
lion located to serve as convenient push-bar. 


Developed by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll 
Products Division, the Ingersoll 3-Way is a 
striking example of how “B-W engineering 
makes it work—B-W production makes it 
available.” For full details, address Ingersoll 
Products Division, Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, Dept. KS-22, 310 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


B-W encineerinc maxes 17 worx 


B-W7 propucrion MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day 
from the 185 products made by 
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PRODUCTION 


os WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © WARNER GEAR © WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. © WOOSTER DIVISION 
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Borg-Warner 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW 
BORG & BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL © BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS © CALUMET STEEL 
CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR © DETROIT GEAR © FRANKLIN STEEL © INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL © LONG MANUFACTURING © LONG MANUFACTURING CO, LTD. © MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN © MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 
















HAPPINESS HAS TO BE EARNED 


RANGELEY Lakes, ME. — Temporary release from work, 
through vacations, becomes more welcome, more _pleas- 
urable, even more necessary, as we grow older. In the first 
half of my life I never had as much as one week’s vaca- 
tion. After coming to this country in my early 20s, a two 
weeks’ vacation was standard on the newspaper I worked 
for. I was so engrossed, however, in my work, found that I 
had to devote so much time to keeping abreast of events 
throughout the world to enable me to write on finance and 
economics, that I didn’t want to take any time off. When I 
assured my veteran editor that, while I was away, I would 
devote ample time to keeping thoroughly abreast of all 
developments, he took the wind out of my sails by quietly 
udmonishing: 

“From the moment you walk out of this office, don’t 
give a thought to any phase of business or finance, don’t 
give a thought to your work, until you come back in two 
weeks.” 

Of course, I couldn’t do that. Didn't. I spent most of 
my time off doing bread and butter reading, books and 
periodicals pertaining to my field. 

While my philosophy has changed somewhat with pass- 
ing decades, I still feel that youngish men don’t really need, 
should not take, lengthy vacations, that they should apply 
themselves wholeheartedly, diligently, enthusiastically to 
their activities and to improving their capabilities. 

My whole philosophy of life has become somewhat sim- 
ple. Briefly, it is: If you want to enjoy the second half of 
your life, and to reach a position enabling you to provide 
well for your family, keep your nose to the grindstone in 
the first half of your life. Shun night clubs, shun late hours, 
shun debilitating activities of every kind. Keep fit. Keep 
on your toes. Keep your mind on every angle of your work 
that might help to further your interests. 

Put work above play. . . . Mis-spend the first half of your 
life and you are almost certainly doomed to suffer failure 
in the second half of your life. 

Having advanced reasonably well on reaching the second 
half of your life, then it is entirely in order to relax some- 
what, to devote more time to your family, to indulge in 
vacations. If possible, loosen your shackles more and more 
as you grow older, follow more fully your own bent, seek 
to fulfil your life’s desires along pleasant lines. 

I rather think that the Good Lord intended life to be 
for each of us a pleasant adventure. But to attain this, we 
must abide by certain fundamental rules. 


A FORTHCOMING BOOK WORTH READING 


I have greatly enjoyed reading “Review And Reflection— 
A Half Century of Labor Relations,” which is scheduled 
for publication on October 5th.*° The author, Cyrus S. 
Ching, has long been recognized, both by the Government 
and by industry, as America’s foremost authority on labor 


(*) B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. Price: $3.95. 


by B. C. FORBES 


relations. He has toiled fruitfully in this vital, delicate, 
difficult field for half a century, became Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, resigned only 
recently to run his own consulting business. 

You will not only enjoy this comprehensive volume, rich 
in human philosophy and abounding in specific case ma- 
terial, but you will learn a lot. It will fructify you with 
better understanding of the whole complex labor-employer 
problem. 

if you are a responsible executive, it is positively a MUST 
for you. I have had a feast reading the manuscript, into 
the writing of which Cy has infused his whole heart and 
soul. 

This brief extract from Mr. Ching’s Foreword will give 
you a slight—but a very slight—indication of what the 
magnum opus embodies: 

In this book I try to emphasize the point that many of our 
difficulties come about because of emotionalism. When we al- 
low our emotions to guide us there usually are produced only 
headaches and heartaches that prevent us from reaching the 
objectives we seek. The development of sound labor relations 
in the United States many times has been stunted by emo- 
tional outbursts and actions which, in retrospect, seem futile. 
Labor and industry in the first half of this century have learned 
many things. Some of them came the hard way. But we have 
made progress towards development of an accord that will pro- 
mote the best interests of all of us. As for what will happen 
in the future, I am an optimist. I would just like to point out a 
Biblical quotation which, to me, seems appropriate: “Wisdom 
is the important thing; therefore, get wisdom, but with all thy 
getting, get understanding.” 

Labor leaders, as well as corporation personnel and other 
executives will find this is a vade mecum. 


LEARN TO GIVE 


Vacations yield what might be called a number of side 
values. They afford you time for reflection, fer thinking a 
little deeper than you are apt to do in the hurly-burly of 
your daily round. Also, you meet new people, listen to dif- 
ferent ideas. 

“I don’t know why people with plenty of money dont 
give lots of it away.” So spoke a middle-aged woman at a 
little social party the other evening. I ventured to com- 
ment: “Anyone who hasn’t learned the joy of giving when 
he or she hasn’t a super-abundance, is little likely to part 
with anything no matter how their bank account may 
expand.” 

Generosity, philanthropy, isn’t inspired, regulated by the 
extent of your bank account. Unselfishness springs, rather, 
from your heart, your disposition. 

John D. Rockefeller once showed me, with infinite satis- 
faction, a little notebook which contained a record of his 
givings when he was an impecunious, poorly-paid young 
man. There were such items as: “25 cents to the church 
on Sunday; 10 cents to Sunday school.” He just had it 
his heart to give, even though he was poor financially. As 
the world now knows, as he prospered he expanded his 
giving, became ultimately the largest-scale giver in all 
history. And, incidentally, he confided to me that he a 
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counted his greatest blessing in life the fact that the Good 
Lord had given him a son who was animated by similar 
philanthropic impulses. Today this son’s sons are following 
nobly in their ancestral footsteps; contribute not only 
financially but by many activities to the wellbeing of 
mankind. 

In my early days in this country two conspicuous finan- 
cial figures were Russell Sage and Hetty Green. Although 
possessing many millions, what bankrupt lives they led! 
Multi-millionaire Hetty was a miser of misers. Even when 
one foot was in the grave, Russell Sage couldn't bring 
himself to part with one cent. In his will he confessed 
this, didn’t dispose of one dollar, lamely said that his wife 
was better fitted temperamentally to give than he was! 

Thank God, I very early learned the intense satisfac- 
tion of giving. A full half century ago, while earning only a 
moderate income, I began sending money annually to the 
headmaster of my old crossroads school, in Scotland, enough 
pounds to entertain the pupils and their parents with a 
Christmas tree and Christmas treat, a practice which I 
have maintained to this day—supplemented by other chari- 
ties and endowments. Now three years beyond the Biblically 
allotted span of three-score-years-and-ten, nothing affords 
me more comfort and consolation than the accomplishment 
of these and other modest contributions to the joy of others. 
As one who has lived a long, long time, I abjure you to 
begin now to give! 

Julius Rosenwald, notable philanthropist, declared in the 
closing days of his long life that old age dulled, diminished 
or obliterated many pleasures, but that one joy which 
lasted undimmed was that of giving. 


GENERAL FOODS THRIVES, HELPS US TOO 


General Foods Corporation is the largest food processor 
in the world. 

Although rather youthful in its present form—it was in- 
corporated only 31 years ago—it has taken under its wing, 
and vigorously nurtured, a number of very old concerns. 
Among them: the Walter Baker Company, the oldest con- 
cern in the United States 
still making the same 
product, chocolate, in its 
original location. GF’s 
Swans Down flour and cake mixes were the first developed 
(by Addison Igleheart) in this country, 58 years ago. Its 
Grape-Nuts, developed by Charles W. Post in 1897, missed 
by only a few months being the first ready-to-eat cold cereal 
produced here. GF was the first to offer quick-frozen (Birds 
Eye) foods, which, slow to move for several years, have 
become an important industry. 

General Foods Corporation is conspicuous among enter- 
prises whose top executives have rendered outstanding pub- 
lic service. Its former head, Colby M. Chester, has for many 
years devoted much of his time and talents to extra-curricu- 
lar, pro bono publico duties. His successor, Clarence Fran- 


cis, has extraordinarily fruitfully followed the same laudable, 
unselfish course. 





| FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 








A shining corporation record: for 20 consecutive years 
the company’s sales have surpassed all previous years. 
Its billings for fiscal 1953 shot up $68,500,000 over the 


previous 12 months, exceeding $700,000,000, despite no ,- 


appreciable increase in prices. Since 1942, national expendi- 
tures for packaged foods have risen a remarkable 180 per 
cent; General Foods sales have bounded up 257 per cent. 
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KOREAN TRUCE—RIGHT OR WRONG? 


No one knows if the Korean truce will lead to peace. 
Any possibility of Communist-backed north Koreans agree- 
ing to UN-backed south Korean proposals for unification 
seems hopelessly remote. | 

But no more blood is being spilled. Americans are not 
bleeding fighting Russia’s satellites. 

Our decision three long years ago to resist the Com- 
munist invasion, in this writer's judgment, prevented fur- 
ther planned Soviet aggression in other world areas, includ- 
ing Iran, Turkey, Jugoslavia, Thailand, etc. By our stand 
then in Korea we showed that we meant business, that as 
the leaders of the free world we did not intend to undergo 
a series of Munichs to permit our collective strength to be 
nibbled and gobbled at the will of the Kremlin. 

We did not succeed in “unifying” Korea, i.e., we did not 
conquer north Korea and their Chinese allies. We did stop 
the Reds. They are back where they were when they 
started. The fact that we are not further along does not 
mean we lost or that we conquered. 

But I believe firmly that through the Korean conflict we 
achieved the great basic objective of halting piecemeal 
Communist conquest, of preventing at the cost of some 
blood a vastly greater war that would have cost millions 
of lives and civilization as we know it. 

I doubt that there will be warfare in Korea again, so long 
as we make it plain that we will not spar with the puppet 
of north Korea, but will recognize this time that the shoot- 
ing, if shooting there is to be, is between the Kremlin and 
its slaves, and the free world led by the United States. 


—MALCOLM FORBES 





Like most progressive enterprises, General Foods has 
spent lavishly for research. Result: products introduced 
since the close of the war brought in last year $116,500,000 
net cash, compared with $76,000,000 in fiscal 1952. More- 
over, innumerable improvements in old-line products have 
been evolved. 

All this has been accomplished protitably by the man- 
agement. Its March dividend was the 125th consecutive 
quarterly payment. GF has never missed paying a dividend 
since its inception in 1922. 

Earnings before taxes last year reached a new record of 
$54,700,000. Taxes absorbed $32,900,000, equal to $5.91 
a share, or well over half of total earnings. 

The company gives much consideration to treating its 
employees considerably. Accidents last year reached an all- 
time low. For every million man-hours worked last year 
there were only 4.4 accidents resulting in loss of time. This 
represents the phenomenal decrease of 80 per cent in acci- 
dent rate since the present safety program was inaugurated 
in 1945. 

GF provided 18,000 regular, full-time jobs in the United 
States and Canada last year; in addition, employed 3,290 
seasonal workers and 2,615 employees overseas. 

Wages and salaries last year totaled $83,100,000, the 
increase of 7 per cent being due mostly to higher wage 
rates, since the number of employed rose only slightly. 

It provided over $6,000,000 for employee benefits. 

The continuous improvement in America’s standard of 
living, the envy of all the world, is due, in no small meas- 


ure, to such stalwart, forward-looking, unafraid manage- 
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ments. as_ have built up General Foods. 











PUBLISHING 





LIFE WITH TIME | 


Lasr yEAR Time Incorporated sold 
396,788,000 magazines. On the aver- 
age, each brought in 40c, of which 
28.5c came from advertisers. Each cost 
36.le to write, print and sell. After 
federal taxes took their 2c worth, each 
magazine contributed 1.9c to the cor- 
poration’s $7.8 million profit. 

These figures explain why Time's 
stockholder roster grew 19% last year 
(latest tabulation: 7,780). They do not 
explain how Henry Robinson Luce has 
achieved the highest return on invest- 
ment among publishing’s Big Six. Nor 
can they. 

For the facts of life with Time—and 
the basic facts of life in the editorial 
business—are not revealed in the figures 
on costs, circulation, renewal rates and 
advertising revenue. Nor are these, in 
turn, analyzable in terms of snappy 
headlines, electronic color scanners and 
machine-coated stock. The growth fac- 
tor in publishing is as resistant to book 
valuation as the services of a Seeing 
Eye dog. It is vaguely described by 
Andrew Heiskell, publisher of Life, as 
the “leadership factor’; and by Lynn 
Clarke, a promotion subaltern on House 
and Home, as “consciousness of edit 
content.” Whether it be called edit con- 
tent or edit intent or edit integrity, this 
intangible is more vital to fat circula- 
tion and a high renewal rate than slick 
paper and four-color cuts. It is just as 
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necessary to the sale of advertising 
space, a fact which many publishers 
never discover. The formula for Luce’s 
growth is that he has not only taught 
this catechism to his editors but has 
advertised the fact that he has done so. 


Gadfly 


A historian yet! In every town you 
hit, there’s always one jerk like that, 
the natural enemy of a press agent, the 
guy with integrity. 

—Schulberg, *“‘The Harder They Fall.” 


Last April a Columbia student was 
asked to analyze T. S. Eliot’s caustic 
poetry. His capsule answer: “Eliot 
points out that modern man is not per- 
fect—just as Time Magazine does.” 

Briton Hadden, a waspish, puckish 
classmate of Henry Luce, was aware of 
mankind’s imperfection. Before his 
1928 death in his 3lst year and Time’s 
6th, Hadden established his weekly in 
Puck’s own image (“What fools these 
mortals be!”). As an infant, he wrote 
of his sister’s cat: 


. . . 1 hat Peter, I think he was 
the bigist fool, that ever lived. Do 
you not thint so?” 


And long before encountering Chink 
Luce at Hotchkiss, Hadden master- 
minded a school daily, the Glonk, 
which “made a specialty of hitting 


AS IT DOES ON ALL PUBLISHERS, 
Wall Street blows hot and cold on 
Time. In 1937, when Life stood the 
magazine world on its ears, Time, Inc 
common was priced at more than 50 
times earnings. In 1944, wartime Time 
brought 24c of each revenue dollar 
down to pretax profit; the next year 
Time common was bid up to 28.6 times 
earnings. After its rugged “readjust- 
ment’ year of 1946, when margin 
dropped to 5.5%, Time’s market clock 
ran down (solid line). Its common has 
been priced between 6 and 9 times 
earnings since—below the price range 
of four lesser competitors Conde Nast, 
McCall, McGraw-Hill and Crowell- 
Collier (shaded area). Curtis is excluded 
from the average, since small earnings 
and deficits have rendered its price- 
earnings ratio meaningless in 7 of the 
13 years. Last week the doings at 9 
Rockefeller Plaza (right) were valued at 
$33 per common share by traders at 11 
Wall Street. This was a modest 8.4 
times 1952 earnings, 7.9 times net for 
the twelve months ending June 30. 
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classmates on the head with verbal 


brickbats, written by Hadden”®: 


THEO CLARKE GETS A NEW SUIT 

At half past theven thith morning 
Theo. Oswald Clark thallied forth to 
thcool—arrayed in a thplendid new 
thuit. Unhappily for Theo., however, 
he forgot to remove a Moe Levy price 


mark which bore the inscription $5: 
$4.98. Take it off Theo. We know you! 


Hadden’s_ waspishness contributed 
as much to Time’s success as the capital 
he helped Luce wangle from family 
friends. In an era when the press was 
accused of pandering to capitalist ad- 
vertisers (as it still is), Hadden laid 
about him with minimum regard for 
his struggling space salesmen. In 1925, 
after his advertising manager had 
landed the Fisher Body account, Had- 
den opined in print that the Budd 
body “made the rest look shoddy.’ 
(Both Fisher Body and Packard im- 
mediately cancelled their advertising, 
later replaced it.) Nor was Hadden 
loth to bait the daily papers on which, 
in the absence of correspondents, Time 
then depended for its news. Well-re- 
membered Haddenism: “the Evening 
porno-Graphic” for the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

As Hadden’s biographer analyzes it, 
“The editorial department’s outspoken 
independence frcm, not to say hostility 
toward, its own advertising department 
was reassuring to readers as proof 
that, whatever else it might be, Time 
was in no sense venal. . . . Trusting 
the magazine, readers began to trust 
its advertising; and advertisers knew 
that whatever else they got in Time, 


*Quotations from “Briton Hadden,” by 
Noel F. Busch, Farrar Straus, 1949. 
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* U.S. News merged with World Report in 1947. 


TIME’S LEAD in the newsweekly field is greater than Life’s edge among general 
media. Last year its ad revenue was twice the size of Newsweek's ($32.7 million 
gross us. $14.5 million), as was its circulation. With a corner on Washington, 
U. §. News has come up fast, is currently a “hot book.” Its space sales, however, 
are not yet hotted up: 1951’s $6.5 million ran only slightly ahead of Fortune's 
$6.2 million and well below Business Week’s $12.3 million—even though UV. S. 
News is twice as big as either in point of circulation. 


they were sure to get rapt attention, 
which was, after all, what they wanted 
most.” 

Since Hadden’s death other big ad- 
vertisers, e.g., Boeing, Chrysler, have 
been pricked by Time’s needle, have 
withdrawn their business, have re- 
placed it. Of late the needle has been 
somewhat blunted, but the editorial 
introversion remains. Said an official of 
Union Carbide and Carbon (which 
spent almost $100,000 in Time last 
year): “The last time they ran a big 
chemical story I didn’t know about it 
in time to get one of our ads into the 
issue.” Not annoyed but exultant over 
this Olympian indifference is Time's 
own proinotional genius, Nick Samstag. 
Last June,” chuckles he, “they ran a 
cover story on Mickey Mantle while the 
Yankees were out west. If they'd 
Waited till the team got home I could 
have sold 50,000 extra copies on the 
Stands.” 

Somewhat on the puckish side him- 
self is Samstag, who spends about $5 
million a year promoting the weekly 
newsmagazine. Educated in New York 
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(N. Y. U., Columbia, Madison Ave- 
nue’s Advertising Alley), he realizes 
that Time inspires “respect, not love.” 
For this reason, old circulation man 
Samstag knows that Time’s audience 
can never be truly “mass.” To be a 
News of the World (British, circulation 
8,000,000) or a _ Life (circulation 
5,475,000) “you have to have love.” 

For Samstag and for Time, promo- 
tion is a tent word that covers general 
promotion (sponsorship of Kefauver 
hearings), circulation promotion (di- 
rect mail), advertising promotion (full 
pages in trade and daily papers) and 
special events like the Time-Chamber 
of Commerce panels which fete the 
“100 newsmakers of tomorrow” in one 
city after another. Having one promoter 
insures against conflict: “. . . no snotty 
attitude on publicity, no over-humble 
approach to merchandising, no circu- 
lation material getting markets that ad 
salesmen can’t sell.” 

Time's promotion pitch is that of the 
solid citizen. Its civic contests to pick 
tomorrow’s “newsmakers” have little 
hard sell, on the surface. But in each 
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town where a panel is staged, these 
advantages accrue: 

(1) Time’s edit people meet the 
local VIPs. 

(2) Time displays its interest in the 
locality. 

(3) Time’s ad salesmen meet local 
businessmen. 

(4) Time’s circulation adds 100 
young newsmakers and a_ goodwill 
reservoir for future mailings. 

In effect, Samstag runs a 55-man ad 
agency on the 24th floor of 9 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. He picked an assistant not be- 
cause of his surname, Brotherhood, but 
“because he talks back.” Samstag con- 
ducts a copy-clinic for Time underlings 
with creative urges, where “blood runs 
in the gutters.” He even talks some- 
thing like his product. Of the corpora- 
tion’s personnel flexibility: “There is 
no Procrustean bed of policy on which 
one must lie”; of its non-military chain 
of command: “If I want something 
badly enough, I can always catch Black 
[Executive VP Howard Black] in the 
men’s room”; of Time, Inc.’s group- 
think: “If I got out of here my good 
ideas couldn’t be as good, and my bad 
ideas wouldn’t be killed.” 


Gargantua 

The king of Utopia, having married 
in the vigor of his old age, is presented 
with a huge son. On his birth he cries 
out lustily “Drink, drink!” whereupon 
his royal father exclaims “Que grand 
tu as!” which, being the first words he 
uttered after the birth of the child, are 
accepted as its name, Gargantua. 
17,918 cows are needed to supply the 
babe with milk. 


When Life began in 1986, Henry 
Luce was not old. But at 88 he was 
already a king of sorts. Time, with a 
select circulation of 672,000, was earn- 
ing almost as much advertising revenue 
—$7.2 million—as the mighty Ladies 
Home Journal with its 2,800,000 
women readers. The seven-year-old 
Fortune sold $2 million worth of linage, 
twice as much as its weekly competitor, 
Business Week. Time, Inc. common 
sold at 22 times earnings, the highest 
price-earnings ratio among the big 
publishers. 

The new picture magazine was 
sired not as a Gargantua, but as a 
limited-audience, rather arty com- 
pendium of picture essays. In the 
dummy stage it was labeled Showbook 
of the World and known inside Time, 
Inc. as “Uncle Harry’s Showbook.” Its 
first cover, a Marguerite Bourke-White 
shot of China’s Great Wall, would not 
be seriously considered by today’s Life 
editors. 

It soon became an object lessun in 
publishing economics; runaway circu- 














lation (see grapn) lost $5 million for 
the corporation before advertising rates 
caught up. In four years circulation 
passed that of 52-year-old Collier's; at 
five, the infant drew even with Satur- 
day Evening Post; and at the ripe old 
age of ten, Life surmounted the kitchen 
queen, Ladies Home Journal. Between 
1947 and 1952, Luce’s Gargantua 
stabilized around 5,300,000 net paid— 
a cool million above the 225-year-old 
Post, half a million above LHJ. It is 
expanding again (latest figure: 5,475,- 
000). Next February, publisher Hei- 
skell will raise his circulation guarantee 
—and his ad rates. 

The question immediately arises: 
how many advertisers are there who 
will have to let go their Life lines 
when the rates go up to $20,350 for a 
single black-and-white page, $59,364 
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for a double spread in color? The num- 
ber of pages of Life advertising has 
not increased since the first normal 
postwar year, 1947. It has, in fact, 
dropped from 3,882 to 3,813. Despite 
an increase for 1953’s first half, this 
suggests that Life, which once taxed 
the full resources of Luce’s corporation, 
may now be getting too rich for the 
blood of its corporate customers. To 
this, publisher Heiskell has a ready 
reply. 

Help, says he, is coming from the 
competitive quarter of television, which 
is not only more expensive than Life 
on a “per insertion” basis, but cannot 
really cover the whole U. S. market. 
Advertisers who once prided them- 
selves on “buying the list” of 25 con- 
sumer mags are now forced to put their 
chips on one or two big media. More 
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LIFE STORY of fast circulation growth is matched by its pileup of advertising 
revenue (1952, $97 million vs. $75 million for Satevepost, $19.2 million for 
monthly Ladies Home Journal, $18.8 million for weekly Collier’s, now a bi-weekly, 
$18.3 million for bi-weekly Look). Since 1947, when Life circulation stabilized 
around 5,300,000, ad revenue has gone up $21 million or 28%. Other big mags 
have added circulation to grow: Post $16 million, LH] $6.4 million, Look $10 
million, Collier’s has also added circulation over the six years but dropped $3.9 
million -in space sales. 
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and more, hopes Heiskell, the combina. 
tion will be TV and Life. Such a tend. 
ency is suggested by the recent de. 
fection of Collier's from a weekly to a 
bi-weekly: there just may not be 
enough big advertisers to go around, 
Like Collier's, Ladies Home Journal 
has suffered almost a 20% decline in 
ad revenue since 1947 (although the 
circulations of both media have 
gained). Only Gardner Cowles’ ag. 
gressively-merchandised Look, a bj- 
weekly, and the conservative Saturday 
Evening Post have beefed up space 
revenue postwar (Look, from $83 
million to $13.4 million; SEP, from 
$59.3 million to $75.3 million). 

As an editorial operation, the Post 
with its tortoise-like progress is the 
antithesis of Heiskell’s hare. SEP’s cir- 
culation was built on George Horace 
Lorimer’s famous “mosaic” principle: a 
feature for fishermen, an essay for 
thinking citizens, fiction for wistful 
womenfolk, etc. It is still a “word 
book,” requiring longer perusal than 
Life but, perhaps, attracting closer ad 
readership. Indeed, Life’s growth may 
well reflect a growing impatience in 
the Great American Public: it is a 
practically painless dose of current 
events that can be swallowed in five or 
ten minutes. Big problem: to make the 
dose seem important medicine. This is 
solved partly by Life’s timeliness. Up 
to four days before the book hits the 
stands, picture-stories from the 13 do- 
mestic and 14. foreign Time-Life bu- 
reaus can be squeezed in. (Colliers 
and Satevepost deadlines are measured 
in months rather than days.) This 
“speed factor,” estimates publisher 
Heiskell, probably costs the corpora- 
tion around $5 million a year. 

Another partial solution is to play 
the Post's own big-name game: potent 
pieces like Churchill’s memoirs, Van 
Fleet’s criticism of Korea policy, Harry 
Truman’s upcoming $600,000 recollec- 
tions. Is this money spent or money 
wasted? “It’s hard to say in advance, 
muses John Shaw Billings, first manag- 
ing editor of Life and now Luce’s vice 
for editorial supervision. “The Truman 
thing is a shot in the dark—we dont 
know what we'll get.” But there is one 
advantage: “Big name pieces (Lind- 
bergh’s autobiography, Herbert Hoo 
ver’s and Bing Crosby’s) are the stock 
in trade for the Post and Collier's. Life 
can go in and out on bios.” And with 
its gorgeous 80-lb. coated stock, Lifé 
can also add more spectacular picture 
spice to text pieces, as it did with 
four-color war paintings accompanyilg 
Churchill’s bloody, sweaty, te 
narrative. 

If Time styles itself as a solid citize, 
Life, for promotion. purposes, is 
solid salesman. And Life’s expense #& 
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count for promotion is accordingly 
three times as big as Time’s. Life’s cur- 
rent theme: “How Big is the Life 
market? . . . If each Life household 
bought one bottle of shampoo, total 
sales would exceed the whole indus- 
trys in 1951 .. a 

Teaching businessmen to love Life at 
the bottom level are 30 “Retail Repre- 
sentatives.” These are brand-new col- 
lege grads; their function is to (1) 
help the retailer push sales with adver- 
tised-in-Life cards and (2) thereby 
help him push Life. After 12 or 18 
months of calling on auto dealers, drug, 
food, women’s wear, men’s. wear, 
liquor, jewelry, appliance and depart- 
ment stores, the best of these well- 
scrubbed Life boys move upstairs. 

On the next level Life’s presenta- 
tion—a series of 119 slides plugging 
“the big idea of Life’—is shown about 
515 times a year to ad agencies, clients, 
and even the sales forces of big re- 
tailers. The magic lantern show touches 
every base. It mentions the $1.5 mil- 
lion spent each year on printing re- 
search, the 10,000 weekly pictures of 
which Managing Editor Ed Thompson 
prints 150, the drama of Life’s pro- 
spectus (“to see life, to see the world, 
to eyewitness great events”). But it 
lingers most lovingly on the big idea 
of the Big Idea: sales. “Why did the 
president of Delta tools write us: “We're 
swamped, 30 days after Life’s article 
appeared?” “Due in part to 4-color ads 
in Life, Hunt Foods became No. 1 in 
tomato juice.” “Why did Lever Brothers 
sign up for 52 full-page Rinso ads— 
the largest single-product contract in 
Life’s history?” 

At the trade level, Life’s big idea is 
the “accumulative and repeat audi- 
ence,” as estimated by sampling. Its 
essence: Life sells. over 5,000,000 
copies each week; these copies are seen 
by 26,500,000 people; over a sequence 
of 6 issues, some 60,500,000 different 
people see Life. As measured by Life, 
the rate of accumulation shown by the 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Home 
Journal and This Week is much lower. 

Agency men, with a native distrust 
of unilateral media studies, have not 
yet embraced the new (1950) kind of 
measurement. Some feel that Life's 
surprising accumulation of audience 
represents fewer readers than thumbers, 
ie., barber shop customers. But from 
the promotional viewpoint, the vital 
item is that Life is doing something, 
Setting talked about. 

Mucl: the same can be said for its 
general promotion, even where it misses 
the boat. Publisher Heiskell has been 
staging TV series, “Life in Cleveland,” 
Denver.” “New York.” Their TV cov- 
erage of a locality dramatizes Life’s 
own picture coverage. The first New 
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BILLINGS: LINEN: 


the big mistake is sitting on one’s hands 


York show (see cut) used NBC’s edi- 
torial facilities — somewhat below the 
standard of Life or March of Time. It 
telecast Ben Grauer in a _ helicopter, 
John McCaffrey on an East River tug, 
Tex McCrary atop the Waldorf with 
mike and Mayor. It smelled. One Time, 
Inc. executive who held his nose with 
the rest was “embarrassed but proud— 
embarrassed that the edit content was 
substandard, proud that we were doing 
it.” Moral: a publisher’s biggest mis- 
take is not making a mistake, but sitting 
on his hands. 


Fifth estate 


There will be time to murder and 
create ... 
And for a hundred visions and 
revisions, 
Lefore the taking of a toast and tea. 
—Eliot, “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock.” 


What makes Time march on? 

If you go by the shoptalk in “the 
Louie” (Radio City’s Cafe Louis XIV), 
it is the editors. An old Timewriter once 
handed T. S. Matthews a piece of copy 
that began: “Winston Churchill, half- 
British, half-American . . .” Matthews 
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took one look and changed the lead 
to “Winston Churchill, wholly British, 
half-American . . .” But Matthews no 
longer edits Time. Like most of Luce’s 
editorial people, he was part of a pat- 
tern of constant change. Confirms Time 
publisher Jim Linen, who joined the 
corporation in 1934 as a CBOB (col- 
lege boy office boy): “Time today is 
completely different from Time in the 
"40s. That Time was totally different 
from Time in the ’30s. And so on back.” 
Time’s present managing editor, Roy 
Alexander, is not cut from the Mat- 
thews cloth. He is a newspaperman 
who keeps his staff's nose close to the 
news and close to the grindstone. As 
Alexander is to Matthews, so Life’s Ed 
Thompson is to his predecessors, Dan 
Longwell and Ed Thorndike. “There 
is no such thing as a Life magazine,” 
summarizes writer Ernie Havemann; 
“There have been 8 or 9 of them.” 
The cat who has had nine Lifes, the 
flexible, curious cat who keeps one 
jump ahead of his editors and two 
jumps ahead of public taste, is Luce. 
Wrote Walter Lippmann in the early 
20s: “. . . democracy in its original 


form never seriously faced the problem 
which arises because the pictures inside 
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$15 million a year to promote a four-letter word 
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people’s heads do not automatically 
correspond with the world outside .. . 
to traverse the world men must have 
maps of the world.” In 1917, five years 
before Harvardman Lippmann’s notions 
on public opinion reached print, Yale 
sophomores Harry Luce and Brit Had- 
den were already planning a “paper” 
which would supply Americans with 
an ideological map of the world. At 
first, Hadden was to shape and color 
the map and Luce was to promote and 
sell it. But Luce was a businessman 
only by necessity. In the launching of 
Life, long after Hadden’s death, he 
emerged as a solo editorial virtuoso. 
On either side of the line that marks 
off editors from business people, his 
corporation is conspicuously Luce-id. 

Despite its size (3,600 employees, 
242 well-paid stringers), and despite its 
organization into six “vertical divisions,” 
each with separate budget, Time, Inc. 
indulges in no decentralization non- 
sense. Its stock-in-trade, edit content, is 
monitored by Luce himself, or in his 
absence by lieutenant Billings, to whom 
all managing editors report. Publishers 
of the divisions report to president Roy 
Larsen, executive VPs Howard Black 
and Charles Stillman. This tight control 
is typical of publishing; to have char- 
acter, a periodical must have a char- 
acter whose personality it reflects. The 
great publications have often expressed 
a single personality. The greatest, 
Reader's Digest, mirrors the Everyman 
touch of Dewitt Wallace; and even so 
specialized a group as the financial 
magazines (Forses, Financial World) 
are marked with the personal attitudes 
of their publishers. In this fact as much 
as in any other lies the cyclical nature 

















































between the news and the grindstone, abraded noses 


of the magazine business. When the 
prime moving personality moves on, 
the real premise on which circulation 
is built may disappear. And few maga- 
zines can survive too-frequent changes 
of prime mover, as the recent history 
of Collier's suggests. 

No one is more conscious of this 


than editor Luce. All who labor under 
his roof are expected to share his own 
“pillars of conviction.” Said he early 
this year: “When basic differences of 
conviction are made clear, then mey 
who wish to be both honorable and 
free will part company.” There are ny 
dissidents from the Lucidus ordo at 
9 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Like a Presbyterian missionary 
among the heathen Chinee, Time 
criticizes and corrects while holding 
itself aloof from (1) false modesty, (2) 
rival sectarians with a less obsessive 
seuse of mission. This is natural, be- 
cause its moving spirit is the son of a 
Presbyterian missionary. Harry Luce 
was born among the heathen Chinee, 
raised in a household where mad 
money .went for books. Just as a mis- 
sionary is essentially a salesman, so 
Luce has made a religion of his jour- 
nalism and sold it to the public, the 
business (i.e., advertising) community, 
and to his employees. Each new em- 
ployee of Time gets a folder which 
states: “Why Time is a magazine in- 
‘elligent Americans want to read is 
visible on any page of any issue.” This 
superior attitude, carefully fostered and 
promoted by Time’s keepers, elevates its 
word-jockeys into a kind of Fifth 
Estate. 

Time’s writers do not emerge from 
their cubicles to “see the world.” They 
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Sales Assets to 

Growth Liabilities 
REND. 6k55 ss 205% 3.1 
McGraw-Hill ..... 223 ae | 
Eases 179 2.0 
Conde Nast ...... 179 5.0 
Se ee 220 2.9 
Crowell-Collier ».... 72 5.01 


* Negative book value on common. 


Pus.isHinc’s Bic Six reflect unique 
characteristics in 10-year fiscal figures. 
Smallest profit deviation is shown 
by steady, Philadelphia-headquartered 
Curtis (Saturday Evening Post, Ladies 
Home Journal, Holiday). But Curtis 
also shows poorest profit percentages. 
One explanation: Curtis owns and op- 
erates its own paper mills and print- 
ing plants, apparently dilutes its profit 
margin thereby. Thus, although Curtis 
sales have shown near-top growth 
pace, Curtis dividends are minuscule. 





No. 1 record belongs to Luce & 
Co., who show small year-to-year 
profit variations (for a publisher), 
top return on investment, a comfort- 
able cash position and good growth. 


I. PUBLISHING LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Net Income Pretax 


on Profit Average Profit Dividend 
Book Value on Sales Deviation Payout 
31.1% 11.3% 3.7% 59% 
28.5 14.5 3.8 42 
17.5 13.1 8.5 63 
16.1 17.8 8.1 48 
¥ 7.5 2.1 9 
13.3 10.5 8.2 84 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table Il, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


Middling pretax profit percentage re 
flects costliness of Time operations— 
expensive paper and printing, high 
editorial pay. Also high, for publish- 
ing or any other industry, is Time's 
dividend payout, 59.4% of earnings. 

Similar growth and earnings stabil- 
ity characterize McGraw-Hill (Bust- 
ness Week, 26 trade journals, man- 
uals, textbooks). Wider margins Tr 
flect a less spectacular, more cost- 
conscious type of publishing aimed at 
technical men rather than the ge 
eral public. 

Pressure of big mag competition 
shows in Crowell-Collier’s growth rate 
(actually negative growth when infl- 
tion is considered) and in highly v® 
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write in cluttered isolation, their facts 
spoonfed by researchers and corre- 
spondents. They ignore the press: con- 
ference and the mimeographed hand- 
out. They send a girl researcher to 
cover corporate press junkets—if she 
is willing so to spend her day off. They 
work from Thursday to Monday, and 
mingle with each other during their 
midweek weekends. Veteran Ernie 
Havemann, who came to Time in 1989, 
knows “only one newspaperman in 
New York outside Time, Inc.—a guy 1 
worked with in St. Louis.” 

There are practical reasons for this 
editorial chastity. Opines Havemann 
(who now writes for Life): “Time 
writers are the hardest-working journal- 
ists in the world. They are held re- 
sponsible for everything that happens. 
By the time they read through the 
morning Times and Trib, the afternoon 
papers are out. It’s brutal.” Even Life, 
which is essentially the photographer’s 
creation, cages its staffmen in their 
cubbyholes. They grind out copy in 
bursts, whenever a picture layout gets 
the approval of managing editor Ed 
Thompson. But they have to be around 
whenever coach Thompson scans his 
bench. 

In recent years Luce has been re- 
making his two big books in a some- 
what new image, an image suggested 
by the original name of Time in its 


dummy stage: Facts. While young Brit- 
on Hadden in Brooklyn was cultivating 
a flair for description, Luce in China 
was cultivating a flair for learning. And 
Luce’s first job (with the Chicago News) 
was not to write but to do legwork and 
research for storyteller Ben Hecht. In 
contrast with its old dependence on 
the New York Times, Time now main- 
tains a 448-man bureau network which 
is almost a fourth newsgathering serv- 
ice. The cost of maintaining it, says 
Time publisher Jim Linen, is greater 
than Time’s total editorial expense at 
9 Rockefeller Plaza. Today’s Fime and 
Life are staffed, not with the glib Ivy 
Leaguers of Hadden’s day, but with 
professional newspapermen. Usually 
they are old Time correspondents, and 
most of them are from Missouri in both 
senses of the phrase. 

This emphasis on newsy facts, as 
well as the close-order aspect of life 
with Time, is apparent in the overlap- 
ping nature of its two moneymaking 
organs. A good half of Life’s editorial 
content consists of up-pictured, down- 
texted Time pieces. 

Luce’s news kick reflects a feeling 
that the public is “more news-con- 
scious.” If this is correct, the accent on 
hot facts served up on a short-order 
basis may mean even bigger circulations. 

What then? 


For a magazine no less than for a 





Il, PUBLISHING RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 


Net In- 
come en 


Current 


Sales Assets to 


Time, Inc..... 3 3 
McGraw-Hill.. 1 5 
McCall 5 6 
Conde Nast .. 4 3 
Curtis 1. 

1 


2 

Crowell-Collier 6 
+ 1952 earnings not significant. 
_ Rank order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table 1. Column 7 shows price earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns 
to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 


tiable earnings. With Life and TV 
added to traditional Saturday Evening 
Post competition, Collier's 1952 ad 
revenue showed virtually no gain over 
1943's. The magazine contributes 
about half of the corporation’s yearly 
gross. Shift in public taste from fiction 
to non-fiction left its American Maga- 
zmeé in serious fix along with other 
escape books like Cosmopolitan and 
Redhook. 

Conde Nast (Vogue, House and 
Garden) and McCall's (McCall’s, 
dress patterns) are publication print- 
€ts as well as publishers, but show 
extremely unstable earnings over the 


————— 


Pretax 
Profit Profit 
Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Deviation Payout 


Market Price 
Dividend per $1 of Composite 
Earnings Ranking 


$8.38 1 
8.38 2 
7.75 5 (tie) 
7.42 8 

15.70 5 (tie) 

t 4 


Average 


decade. Lush wartime margins rang- 
ing from 20% to 35% make their profit 
averages deceptively high; postwar 
net on investment and margin on sales 
have shrunk considerably for both or- 
ganizations. 

Curtis, which reports advertising 
revenue before commissions, shows 
the largest dollar sales figures. Time 
and others report ad revenue net of 
15% agency discounts, This discrep- 
ancy in fiscal reporting does not af- 
fect performance standings; even after 
Curtis gross is down-adjusted for dis- 
counts, its profit margin is still the 
Big Six’s smallest. 
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dinosaur, mere size is no guarantee of 
survival. But this axiom of publishing, 
along with Time, Inc.’s many other 
business details, is no longer Luce’s 
principal concern. He resigned as presi- 
dent in 1939, as chairman in 1942. 
When he is in New York, working his 
8-to-6 or 9-to-7 day on Time's 38rd 
floor, he studies Jack Jessup’s Life edi- 
torials and Time's national affairs and 
foreign columns. The corporate papers 
he may not even read. He has not at- 
tended a budget meeting in five years. 


Showbook’s account-book 


To the Foundation of a School for 
Publishers Failing Which, 

No School of Journalism Can Have 
Meaning. 
—Liebling, “The Wayward Pressman.” 


As the success of the new Life en 
Espafiol is demonstrating, Life’s coated 
paper is a sales gimmick of no small 
significance. Latin American picture 
mags which can’t afford it are being 
crowded off their own newsstands. 

But the paper in “Uncle Harry's 
Showbook” costs money. Before print- 
ing, the paper in one copy of Life’s 
biggest issue, the 196-page May 18 
number, was worth 28c. After printing 
it was worth 20c on any newsstand. 
Life’s paper bill last year ran to $38 
million, or 32% of its total revenue. 
Time’s smaller format and 48-pound 
stock make quite a difference: its pa- 
per bill was only 16% of its $36 million 
business during fiscal 1952. In all, Life’s 
profit margin is less than 10%, com- 
pared with 20-25% for Time. From the 
reader Life does not average’a dime for 
a magazine that costs 36c to make. 

This is no oddity in publishing. No 
magazine except the fabulous Reader's 
Digest (U. S. circulation: 12,500,000) 
has ever made big money on circulation 
alone. But most other media, from Life 
with 5,475,000 readers to The Woman 
Bowler with 32,734, are on a competi- 
tive merry-go-round. To catch the brass 
ring—big advertising revenue—a me- 
dium must show growing circulation 
and moreover, circulation that can be 
sold to advertisers as a packaged mar- 
ket. As circulation grows, so grows the 
cost of paper, printing, distribution, 
promotion. This in turn means that ad- 
vertising rates must go up. When this 
happens, marginal advertisers drop off 
to seek less expensive merry-go-rounds. 
But the psychology of publishing pre- 
vents any slowing-down of the growth 
pace to get them back or to cut costs: 
big advertisers want to ride a winner. 

Thus the one frantic note on Time, 
Inc.’s executive level is sounded by VP 
and treasurer Charles Stillman. “Less 
than half of our cost increases are re- 
flected in higher rates to advertisers,” 
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PRENTICE: 


the dinosaurian approach is not always indicated 


frowns he, referring to the lag in rate 
increases as Life has grown. Coated 
stock or no, Life, a mass medium cre- 
ated for the purveyors of consumer 
goods, must keep its charges competi- 
tive with those of other mass media 
(latest rates per 1,000 readers per 
black-and-white page: Life, $3.77; 
Satevepost, $3.67; Look, $3.52; Col- 
lier’s, $3.26; Ladies Home Journal, 
$3.16). 

With ad rates pegged and page sales 
unlikely to soar at $20,350 per, Still- 
man’s only out is to cut unit production 
costs. In practice, this comes down to 
cutting paper expense.° One way to- 
ward this is an internal press lockup, 
making possible a narrower web. (Re- 
ducing the width of Life’s paper roll 
% inch means a saving of more than 
$500,000 a year.) On a more long- 
range basis, Time, Inc. and Houston 
Oil are building a $25 million paper 
mill in the East Texas piney country. 
Cash cost to Time will be $8 million. 

For Time, this is something new. 
Policy has always dictated sticking to 
the typewriter and leaving the paper- 
making and printing to others. Profit 
margins of fully integrated publishing 
houses—Curtis is the conspicuous ex- 
ample—are not impressive. In the “good 
old 30s” when margins were high and 
taxes low, great gobs of cash were 
turned over to Treas: rer Stillman, who 
played the stock murket for capital 
gains. Later Time helped St. Regis Pa- 
per set up a mill in Bucksport, Maine, 
but retained no equity. From the East 
Texas venture, president Larsen looks 
for profits from paperboard and pulp, 
with eventual conversion to publication 
stock. What about the old policy? “Our 
policies,” laughs he, “are set up to be 


violated.” 


* During War II Fortune sliced its 
11% x 14 page one inch each way, cut 15% 
from its page size. In a pinch Life, now 
roughly the size of the old Fortune, could 
do the same. On the current print order, 
this would save $6 million a year. 


The violation sheds some light on 
Time’s confidence in its own perma- 
nence. It is all very well for a writer 
like Ernie Havemann to say: “I’m a 
buff for this place; it'll still be going a 
hundred years from now.” But the 
businessman’s viewpoint must be some- 
what less institutional. If costs should 
be too swollen when the lineage drop 
comes, as it must to all mags, it 
wouldn’t take long for Time's P & L 
account to turn as red as its front cover. 


Larsen’s-eye-view 


The man who has lived with this 
worry since Time began, and who is 
now its chief custodian, is not Luce but 
Larsen. Like any able editor with a 
penchant for business news as well as 
political journalism, Luce is no stranger 
to a balance sheet. But when it comes 
to a choice between words and figures, 
he picks up his blue pencil and leaves 
the calculating machines to others. 

A case in point is Fortune, well-writ- 
ten, well-turned-out, but no bonanza. 
It is essentially a “house book,” orig- 
inally a by-product of Time’s prestige 
and still dependent on Time, Inc.’s 
precious circulation lists. Not long ago 
it was losing “this much money,” says 
six-foot VP Al Grover, stretching his 
arms to their widest span. And even in 
such gross measurements as circulation 
growth and advertising revenue, For- 
tune suffers by comparison with its less 
pretentious rival, McGraw-Hill’s Busi- 
ness Week. Although both shoot for a 
250,000 circulation, BW’s $12 million 
revenue is twice Fortune’s. BW’s circu- 
lation was built selectively, by field sell- 
ing, is composed of management men 
(purchasing agents, etc.) to whom 
advertisers can “hard sell.” Fortune’s 
audience, built by direct mail, is ex- 
pensive to maintain, would shrink if an 
attempt were made to “select” it. 

Only the graphic art gabblers could 
ever appreciate the fact that Fortune’s 
editorial pages once underwent two 
separate press runs for black printing 
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(one run tor photographs and type, 
another for the 4-point border that 
framed the halftones). Only a circula- 
tion man can appreciate the difficulty 
of finding 250,000 men each year who 
are (1) gluttonous readers, (2) fas- 
cinated with the problems of U. S. in- 
dustry and (3) willing to spend $10 
to satisfy both impulses. And only a 
businessman can appreciate the strain 
of supporting a monthly with a high 
standard of editorial living on “thin 
market” advertising—i.e., ads which pay 
off in “public relations plussage” rather 
than sales-on-the-barrelhead. 

One such businessman is Perry Pren- 
tice, who business-managed Fortune 
during its first five years, and directed 
all Time, Inc. circulation for the fol- 
lowing seven. He is now publisher 
(and editor) of the Building Division 
--another case in point. 

Since Architectural Forum was 
bought in 1932, it has been a step- 
child, not making much, not losing 
much. Last year it was split into two 
trade journals, Ark Forum to cover 
everything that has elevators, House & 
Home covering everything that hasn't. 
When the split was decided upon, Luce 
had visions of a consumer medium vy- 
ing with House Beautiful and Better 
Homes and Gardens—a sort of home 
Life. Prentice had visions of red ink. 
So did Larsen, with the result that 
House & Home is operated more like a 
McGraw-Hill trade journal than a For- 
tune. Its circulation, and Forum’s, is 
confined to the “construction team,” 
thus providing a tight, definable mar- 
ket for advertisers. Larsen, who began 
in 1923 as a circulation man, calls 
them “super trade magazines.” The 
“super” means that unlike most trade 
journals, they spend money working up 
original editorial material, instead of 
rephrasing publicity handouts. 

In this fact lies their chief drawback 
for Larsen. The 100 people who keep 
them going are paid and pensioned in 
the style to which Time and Life 
writers have become accustomed. Of 
by themselves “on 11th Avenue or in 4 
little house in Forest Hills,” as Al 
Grover puts it, they might make lots of 
money. At 9 Rockefeller Plaza, the 
financial picture is different. Why cant 
they be sold, to Prentice or someone 
else? There are three reasons, and the 
last should be first: (1) corporate tax 
problems; (2) cost of severing theif 
employees, which would approach $1 
million; (3) the psychology of any big 
business and particularly the publish- 
ing business, where any implication 0 
basic mistakes does not fit into the all 
over promotion program. 

This is not to say that the Building 
Division is a mistake. If its twin 
were run on a scale befitting their cit 
culation, they could yield profits and 
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‘perhaps. spawn a stable of small-nut, 


limited-market trade journals. But if 
Larsen or Prentice or anybody else has 
any such idea in mind, the best he can 
hope for is Luce’s passive acquiescence. 
Harry Luce’s enthusiasm is reserved 
strictly for the big time. 


Time marches on 


As the Lucepapers become more like 
newspapers and increase, what happens 
in Larsen’s dollar department? 

¢ For Life, big business goes with 
being No. 1 among general media. If 
the economy goes down, Life goes 
down. And Life can survive a partly 
curtailed advertising diet. “One of the 
few good things in the publishing busi- 
ness,” observes Al Grover, “is that you 
save quite a bit of money by not print- 
ing an ad.” In Life’s $108 million finan- 
cial picture, the editorial overhead is 
scarcely worth bothering about: it’s pa- 
per, printing, and promotion that run 
up the big costs. 

To Life’s famous four-color advertis- 
ing, one threat looms: RCA’s color tele- 
vision. Described by one of Luce’s in- 
ner circle as “fetching,” it may well 
fetch off some Life advertisers. With 
color video, the whole question of how 
long the printed ad will last may come 
up again. But as long as market cover- 
age is important, Life, with its alleged 
11,880,000 household units, will be im- 
portant too. 

® For Time, bigness poses bigger 

questions. Half its advertising is in- 
tended to sell consumer goods, half is 
of a kind called “institutional,” “public 
relations” or “thin market.” Example of 
the latter: Container Corporation’s ex- 
penditure of $11,435 to quote 47 words 
from “On the Benefits of Education” 
by Ruskin. What such ads do not sell 
is boxes; what they sell to Time’s 1,- 
800,000 class-mass readers is prestige; 
what they could sell to many more than 
that is doubtful. Time cannot grow 
much bigger without becoming a jun- 
ior-sized mass medium. At present, 
thinks publisher Linen, it occupies a 
unique halfway point—big enough for 
some middle-class consumer ads, ex- 
clusive enough to accommodate corpo- 
rate advertisers who want their reputa- 
tions burnished in four colors. If Time 
should get too newsy, too much like 
the New York Times’ “News of the 
Week in Review,” too universal to be 
exclusive,” it could also lose its pres- 
tige market. Time’s latest rate is $4.76 
per 1.000 readers, vs. $5.20 for News- 
week and $5.78 for U. S. News. This 
makes it a “buy,” and also keeps the 
absolute dollar cost within thin-market 
uying range. 

* Fortune’s problem is similar to 
that of Time’s thin half. On a per- 
1,000-reader basis, it is expensive: 
$14.26 vs. Business Week’s $9.26. The 
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same is true on a per-page.basis: $3,350 
for one black-and-white insertion, vs. 
$2,315 for BW. And it lacks the mass 
production economy of Time: last year 
it took 29 space salesmen to sell $6 mil- 
lion worth of Fortune ads, while Time’s 
44 linemen brought in $32 million. But 
by its original nature Fortune exists 
more for prestige than for profits. 

To the editorial mind, any periodical 
that supports itself is “successful.” Roy 
Larsen—or the small investor in Time, 
Inc. common—must take a different 
view. He notes (see “Time Table”) 
that the profit per magazine has not 
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135% GROWTH in magazine sales over 
13 years has pushed operating profits 
from $3.7 million to $13.4 million. But 
the profit percentage has dwindled 
from 13% or 14% prewar and 17.6% 
during War II. For the last six years, 
operating profit averaged 9.4%. Rea- 
son: average cost of making a magazine 
has gone from 15c to 36c, but lineage 
rates could not be doubled. In first half 
of 1953, however, op profit was 11.8%. 


varied greatly from the 3.3c average 
since 1939, though sales have increased 
135%. In other words, the expected 
economy of mass production has not 
appeared. The investor also notes that 
Wall Street does not capitalize publish- 
ing assets in the same way it prices in- 
dustrial plant. For this there is a good 
reason: Time's value as a going busi- 
ness can be affected by such intangibles 
as the frequency of Luce’s visits to 
Rome*, or the neuritis that has kept 
him from golfing of late. 

The brake on Time’s operating mar- 
gin has been inflation, which has nulli- 
fied all the printing shortcuts evolved 
in Time’s Springdale, Connecticut labo- 


* Mrs. Luce is now U. S ambassador to 
Italy. 
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ratory. Before War II operating profit 
ran 13-14%. During the war it luxuri- 
ated at 15.7%, 24.0%, 19.2%, 12.3%. In 
the transition year 1946 it shriveled to 
5.4%. Postwar score: 9.9%, 10.1%, 8.1%, 
10.9%, 9.1% and last year 8.6%. In re- 
cent months costs have leveled off 
somewhat and this, together with un- 
leveled advertising, produced an 11.8% 
cp margin in 1953’s first half—highest 
since 1945. And the growth continues: 
January-June revenue totaled $85.9 
million vs. $78.6 million in the 1952 
period. 

If this growth does not outrun the 
market for high-cost advertisements, 
Larsen will probably be able ‘to keep 
it going. He has cash—so much so that 
“other income” from subsidiaries and 
investments has averaged $1.5 million 
for the last ten years. About 30% of 
this is generated by Charlie Stillman, 
who is still using some of the extra cash 
to play the stock market. 

And Larsen has an established circu- 
lation fulfilment crew, accounting for 
almost a third of Time’s 3,600 em- 
ployees. This is quite a change from 
his first Time crew of three debutantes, 
who sent some subscribers three copies 
of one issue and skipped the next two. 
It is also a change trom the Cleveland 
crew of reformatory graduates who 
pocketed cash payments and sent some 
subscribers no copies at all. 

In 1923, businessman Larsen had 
two intellects to promote and sell: 
Luce and Hadden. Since 1929, he has 
had Luce. Now, he has half a Luce. 
But in 30 years he has also acquired 
lists, an organization, a reputation, 
great names book-valued at $1 but 
worth more than all the scrub pine in 
Texas. Thirty years of accelerating suc- 
cess have not led him to think about 
speed limits. Witness last month’s an- 
nouncement of expanded circulations 
for Life (5,200,000 to 5,400,000) and 
Time (1,700,000 to 1,800,000). And 
he is still spending about $20 million, 
or 13% of gross, to publicize a couple 
of four-letter words. American Tobacco, 
with a gross nine times as great as 
Time’s, spends not much more to pro- 
mote Lucky Strike, Pall Mall and Her- 
bert Tareyton. Spending the promotion 
millions is just as vital as the much- 
emphasized editorial budget. “Like the 
university,” says Luce. [Time] “is in 
the teaching business. with a touch of 
show business.” : 

When Time invented a coat-of-arms 
to use as a promotion piece, a problem 
arose. Should Time’s motto be “Brevis, 
lucidus, integer” or, in deference 
to Mrs. Clare Luce; “Brevis, clarus, 
integer? The question was taken to 
Luce. Time’s shield reads: - “Brevis, 
lucidus, integer.” 

Either way, it is a motto Larsen can 
sell. 











NATURAL GAS 





BILLION A YEAR 


Last YEAR the natural gas industry 
pumped $1,067,400,000 into new trans- 
mission and distribution facilities, pro- 
duction and storage capacity. The out- 
lay was only a jot below 1951’s record 
expenditure. 

If there are any doubts about the 
bounding demand for gas, the indus- 
try’s projections for the next four years 
quickly dispel them. The gassers plan 
to blow $4 billion over this period, 
$700 million less than in post-War II 
1947-1952. 

The industry plans to plough one- 
third of this total into its distribution 


ie 


network, $637 million into production, 
underground storage and general fa- 
cilities and the other $1.9 billion into 
its many-fingered transmission system. 
With 35% of the four-year outlay sched- 
uled for this year, transmission compa- 
nies are boring their way pell-mell 
cross-country as they attempt to keep 


up with the soaring demand for their 


premium fuel. 


NORTHERN NATURAL 


OnE company which is battling with 
the Federal Power Commission is 
Northern Natural Gas. Three years ago 
NNG began plugging for an increased 
return on its investment. Three requests 
totaling $21 million have brought only 
$5.1 million approvals from the FPC, 
a denial of $7.6 million, leaving $8.3 


to be collected under bond. 


With no other recourse, the company 
turned to the courts, where the case 
still rests. NNG’s two prime arguing 
points are: (1) a 54% rate of return on 
the company’s rate base is inadequate; 
(2) the company should receive the 
going market price for its owned gas 
instead of a fixed return on its invest- 
ment in reserves. 


The company partially solved the 
second problem for itself when it trans- 
ferred its owned reserves to a wholly- 
owned subsidiary and wrung approval 
for the act from the commission (see 
Forses, May 15, 1953, p. 32). The 
court’s eventual decision, however, is 





~ aa ¥ ? 3 , a3 : ! 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS LINE near Lincoln, Nebraska is cleaned by shoot- 
ing a wire-brush cylinder through it under gas pressure. Income pipelines, say 
gasline lawyers, also need cleaning by the Federal Power Commission. 


still very much a moot, if crucial, point. 

NNG’s eventual earning power will 
be sharply influenced by the way the 
legal winds blow. Last year the com- 
pany netted $1.48 per share vs. $1.76 


in 1951. Had its $5.1 million increase 


been effective for the full 12 months, 
earnings would have risen to $2.57. 
Had the company raked in the full rise 
requested, net would have soared to 
$3.80 a share. And in July, NNG took 
one more flyer at the FPC, submitted 
a fourth request, this one for $12.6 
million. 

Whichever way the law leaps, NNG, 
like El Paso, is jumping into the midst 
of another full-scale expansion program. 
With its last project, which increased 
daily capacity to 825 million cubic feet 
just getting in hand, NNG is adding 
more mains to its 4,872 miles of line. 
This year’s schedule calls for an addi- 
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tional 200 million cubic feet, next year’s 
another 100 million. 

This year’s program will set the com. 
pany back $33.3 million, next year’s 
$22.6 million. In addition, 51%-owned 
Permian Basin Pipeline Company must 
construct 164 miles of line to transport 
the gas to El Paso, which in turn will 
turn it over to NNG. Permian Basin’s 
construction program will require an- 
other $42.5 million. 

To foot the bill, NNG has already 
issued a $40 million spate of sinking 
fund debentures and $19 million worth 
of new common. Like El Paso’s new 
shares, NNG’s will only begin to eam 
their way when the new facilities are 
in operation. 


WAITING FOR THE FPC 


Nor onty Northern Natura! but the 
entire natural gas industry is waiting 
for a tipoff on new FPC policies. With 
the appointment of conservative Jerome 
K. Kuykendall as commission chairman 
to replace Thomas Buchanan, several 
basic policies will undergo searching 


i scrutiny. Most important is the rate of 


return issue. For years, the industry has 
considered 6% a minimum satisfactory 
return on its investment. Last year 
when the FPC ruled that NNG and 
Colorado Interstate required but 5%% 
and 5%%, respectively, according to the 
cost of money concept, pipeline com- 
panies were thrown into a tailspin, The 
whole point of their highly-leveraged 
capitalizations seemed at stake. 

Also sure to receive consideration is 
the pricing of owned reserves. The 
Buchanan-run commission _ steadily 
maintained that such reserves deserved 
no better treatment than any other 
transmission company property. There- 
fore it permitted a return of only 6, 
no matter how small the original com- 
pany investment or the going field price 
for gas. In contrast, the companies 
argued that this gas required a type 
of risk capital far more venturesome 
than that required to operate a pipe 
line with its protected market, and i 
consequence deserved a return in keep- 
ing with the laws of supply and de 
mand. However, with the Supreme 
Court-blessed right to transfer 0 
reserves to wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
this issue is less important than the 
FPC’s stand on rates of return. 

Headed by Columbia Gas’ $35.3 mil 
lion and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Lines 
$21.4 million, the FPC has $200 mil 
lion in requests on its books awaiting 
disposition. At year-end 1952, $715 
million of these were being coll 
under bond, indicating at least a 
month wait for commission action. With 
so many cases to decide, the comms 
sion would soon have to show its 
on rate policies. 
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STEEL 





RELAXED RATE 


WueN United States Steel Chairman 
Ben Fairless warned that the industry 
would find itself with “too much ca- 
pacity in a very short time,” his com- 
ment sizzled like cold water on steel’s 
roaring furnaces. “When this will hap- 
pen,” said he last spring, “I don’t know, 
but it’s coming.” As output slowed last 
month, producers leaped forward to 
deny Fairless’ prediction was bearing 
fruit already, claimed mills were act- 
ing “seasonally.” 

Two factors blamed for driving pro- 
duction as low as 92% of theoretical 
capacity were heat and vacations. To 
give simultaneous time off, $85.5 mil- 
lion Sharon Steel closed most of its 
plants, cut Youngstown, Ohio’s rate to 
93%. Sharon’s shutdown marked the 
first time a major ingotter let costly 
equipment rest while all workers re- 
laxed. Plagued with labor shortages, 
other steelers staggered through with 
short-handed shifts, made less steel. 
And customers were playing too, were 
holding orders until vacations end. 

But there were other reasons why 
steel shares marked time in the market. 
(Average price of eight major stocks* 
stood at 38, exactly where it had 
been last May.) Steel’s second-half 
destiny hangs on continued automobile 
prosperity, of which only Detroit is 
firmly convinced. At the moment, car- 
makers’ hunger for metal is unsated, 
but a drop-off is expected before the 
year-end. Others are scrambling less 
frantically for delivery. With prices up 
(about $9.30 a ton on the average) 
and no threat of shortage, customers 
see no reason to overload stockpiles. 

Expansion is still underway. Bethle- 
hem, for example, got a rapid write-off 
certificate last month for $38 million in 
new facilities to produce structural 
shapes, expand ingot and pig iron out- 
put. U. S. Steel’s American Steel & 
Wire Division in Cleveland will spend 
$20 million to get bigger. But with an 
eye to higher profits per unit on less 
volume, most companies are likely to 
slash marginal production, concentrate 
work in newer, more efficient plants. 
Fairless himself, who captains more 
high-cost plant than any other steelman 
(Big Steel’s 1952 labor cost per sales 
dollar: 42.1e vs. 35.2c for the indus- 
try), announced he will close Etna, 
Pennsyl\ania’s obsolete Isabella fur- 
haces—which opened in 1870—and 
move orders into Duquesne’s new plant. 
* USS, Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & 
Laughlin Youngstown, National, Armco, 
Inland, Colorado Fuel & Iron. 
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When Morristown’s Fairless Works get 
going full blast at the end of this quar- 
ter, chances are more of Big Steel’s old 
facilities being dropped. If demand 
slacks off and low break-even points 
begin to spell the difference between 
dividends and deficits, Fairless will 
aim to have the bulk of excess capacity 
on somebody else’s hands, not his. 


WEST COAST CLIMB 


As STEEL paused for breath last month 
after its most productive half in his- 
tory (see above), at least one industry 
leader had nothing but impatience for 
stoppage watchers. “If we have a de- 
pression,” scolded Colorado Fuel & 
Iron President Al Franz, “it will be our 
own fault. There is no necessity for it 
whatsoever.” A tough, plainspoken re- 
alist, Franz gets his outlook from his 
third quarter order book (like most 
other operators’, CF&I’s is full) and an 
optimistic gaze toward the yearend. 
For both CF&I and west coast rival 
Kaiser Steel, fiscal 53 (ended June 30) 
was the best sales year yet. Kaiser’s 
sales hopped from $118 million to $134 
million. Net, not yet disclosed, is ex- 
pected to drop from last year’s $10.4 
million. Cause: higher charges for 
quick depreciation, $7.6 million spent 
on starting up a new tinplate mill. 
With 50% of operations east of the 
Mississippi, CF&I is no longer a pure- 
bred Westerner. Nor is it any longer 
the laggard of the blast furnace set. 
Helped by wire-rope making J. A. 
Roebling & Sons which CF&I bought 
in December 1952 (see Forses, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953, p. 19), sales bounded 
from $195.8 million to an estimated 
$245 million. To get Roebling and the 
E. & G. Brooke Company, directors 
trimmed the firm’s authorized but un- 
issued common to a scant 30,000 
shares. Just in case he needed more to 





REPUBLIC’S WHITE: 
things are looking up 
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grow on when the chance comes, Frana 
last month persuaded stockholders to 
boost authorized common from 2,478,- 
084 to 5,000,000 shares. Although he 
advertises no purchase plans at present, 
Colorado’s president is still ambitious, 
will gear up a $27 million seamless 
tube plant this month, expects full op- 
eration by October. Whatever the fu- 
ture looks like to other steelmen, Franz 
claims there will be no “significant cut- 
back in operations” even if the Korean 
truce turns out to be genuine. 


REPUBLIC’S ROAD 


IF THE ROAD to riches for shoemakers 
is sticking to the last, the path is less 
straight and narrow for Republic Steel. 
Third largest, the $757.8 million in- 
gotter has stuck its capable thumbs in- 
to more variations of the gray metal pie 
than any other firm in recent years, is 
currently Wall Street’s favorite steel. 

Last month President Charles M. 
White did some more thumb-putting. 
To a product line already crowded with 
steel kitchens, radio transmitting towers, 
metal furniture, alloys, wire, tinplate 
and a host of other items, Republic will 
add powdered iron and plastic tubing. 
Powdered iron has been used in post- 
War II years for molding intricate 
shapes, eliminates costly machining and 
waste. Developed by Republic research, 
the product will come from a new To- 
ledo plant at a 50,000-ton-per-day rate. 

White got into plastics with the pur- 
chase of Arkansas’ Owings-Sharpe, Inc., 
in June. The venture will give Repub- 
lic’s conventional steel tubing division 
a hedge against growing plastic com- 
petition everywhere from the oil fields 
to home plumbing. 

The company’s penchant for variety 
could easily have been spurred by 
White’s own career. At various times a 
lumberman, telephone lineman, rail- 
road construction worker, and steel la- 
borer, White climbed the executive 
ladder through American Bridge Com- 
pany and Jones & Laughlin. He joined 
Republic when it reorganized in 1930, 
became president in 1945. From then 
on he guided a modernization program 
to completion, swelled annual capacity 
from 8,600,000 to 10,262,000 tons. 

Unlike many another firm which flits 
into field after field, Republic makes 
money. Sales mounted from 1945's 
$407.7 million to 1951’s $1,052.7 mil- 
lion, dropped to $918.4 million in 
strike-scuttled 1952. First of the majors 
out with six-month figures, White 
proudly proclaimed 1953 sales at an 
all-time high rate of $100 million a 
month for a $602.2 million total. Earn- 
ings easily bettered 1952’s period by 
§1%, $4.72 vs. $2.61 a share. As re- 
sults came out, the Big Board list was 
wobbly, but RS quietly rose $1. 
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THE CASINGS GO ROLLING 


As auto production eases in the last 
half, so will the output of original 
equipment tires—97% of which belongs 
to Goodyear, Firestone, U. S. Rubber 
and Goodrich. But the replacement tire 
market may roll ahead of last year’s 
pace. Reason: cars from the heavy 
1950-51 production years are getting 
old enough for new sets of rubber 
shoes. Charles Halligan, treasurer of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
foresees this year’s replacement volume 
as 49,000,000 passenger car tires, re- 
calls that RMA’s 1952 guess of 46,- 
000,000 was “right on the button” (ac- 
tual count: 45,457,870). 

Halligan predicts replacement sales 
on the basis of total registrations less 
auto production figures for the most re- 
cent two years and less scrapheap can- 
didates. If he is correct, the 6.5% in- 
crease is good news for the little 
rubbermakers who do 28% of replace- 
ment business (Goodyear, Firestone, 
U. S. Rubber, Goodrich and General 
share the other 72%). “Second-tires” 
sell best during hot July-August-Sep- 
tember driving, so the lesser rubber- 
makers have been praying for high 
temperatures. Replacement casings ac- 
count for 50% to 100% of their respec- 
tive sales revenues. Other business facts 
about the Little Four: 


. . . SEIBERLING 


ON THE outskirts of Akron last month, 
industry’s ninth-largest tiremaker looked 
southward to broad Ohio, northward to 
broader Canada. President James Pen- 
field Seiberling, 55-year-old second son 
of founder Frank, reported first-quarter 
earnings off 3c from 1952’s 36c, pointed 
to a $700,000 stock issue of 75,000 
shares at year-end causing equity di- 
lution. But 15,000 of the shares lapped 
up minority interest in his Canadian 
subsidiary (present ownership: 99.7%). 
With the firmer control, Seiberling set 
out on a healthy refinancing program, 
borrowed $1.25 million for Canadian 
and $2 million for Akron operations. 
And the new money increased working 
funds well over the record $9.98 mil- 
lion with which Seiberling closed books 
last December. 

More important to Seiberling’s sales 
force, who last year slumped $2 mil- 
lion below 1951’s $43.7 million, was a 
new market opening up in their own 
Ohio backyard. Never before a contract 
manufacturer, Seiberling jumped into 
the private brand trade this summer 
with Standard Oil of Ohio scheduled 
for statewide sale of a Seiberling-made 








J. P. SEIBERLING: 
a cinch in the hot weather 


Atlas tire. Sohio’s Atlas trade, formerly 
handled by U. S. Rubber, should heap 
more records on second-half Seiberling 
volume. Already scooting ahead in the 
tire division (88-90% of total sales), 
J. P. Seiberling says dealers are not 
overstocked, should find selling a cinch 
in the hot spells. His output shift has 
been to more passenger, fewer truck 
tires. He senses price wars in the com- 
ing shift of Big Four emphasis from 
originals to replacements. “That ele- 
ment,” reports Seiberling, whose long 
Akron tenure has encompassed the best 
of the price-cutting orgies of his in- 
dustry, “has largely been out of the 
picture up to now.” 


..- ARMSTRONG 

HARVEY FIRESTONE JR. was not the 
only tiremaker slapped with a patent 
suit this summer (see Forbes, July 15, 
p. 26). Last month, Armstrong Rub- 
ber’s suave president, Frederick Mach- 
lin, was on the receiving end of a U.S. 
Rubber charge. Gist: Armstrong’s use 
of protective ribbing on sidewall of its 
Rhino-Flex Premiums and the design 
of the white strip itself. Denying in- 
fringement, Machlin retorts: “It is im- 
mediately apparent that the suit may 
tend to divert . . . attention from the 
major and exclusive characteristics of 
our tire and focus attention on the two 
more general characteristics which are 
of lesser importance. This could tend 
to create a false evaluation of the tire 
itself.” Fred Machlin steams that the 
suit neglects to advertise his four main 
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improvements in the Rhino-Flex: 4 
“totally new” interlocking tread; a new 
tread contour; a built-in tread bumper 
which “prevents tire squeal;” and a 
traction design that eliminates road 
hum. 

Machlin had other troubles in the 
year’s first half. He has one big ac. 
count—Sears, Roebuck, which accounts 
for an estimated 46% of volume by te. 
tailing the low-priced All-State tire, 
made by Armstrong. But net income at 
annual meeting time last March had 
dropped 13.6%, though sales were up 
32.3%. (Averse to published interim re. 
ports, Machlin told owners that pretax 
profit was off 51%, but that lighter tax 
charges cushioned net.) Recently, 
Machlin told Forsres that volume 
through June 14 was $44.9 million 
(31.2% over year-ago) and net was 
$1.12 million (just 6.4% off year-ago). 

Machlin hopes increased volume, 
primarily from the Rhino-Flex Premium, 
will continue through the year. 

Machlin imparted another “trade se- 
cret” to Fores: tires and tubes are 
this year taking an overpowering 94.7% 
of consolidated sales; foam rubber and 
footwear products (introduced with the 
acquisition of Norwalk Tire Co. in 
1951) account for the other 5.3%. With 
the latter impetus, plus the vast ex- 
tension of Sears’ chain of outlets and 
Machlin’s own distributor growth, 
Armstrong has been industry’s swiftest- 
shooting sprout. Volume in 1952 hit 
$55 million vs. $10 million in 1945 
(then a high). Per share net first ex- 
ceeded $2 in 1946, peaked at $7.28 in 
1951, slumped to $4.05 last year. The 
$2 dividend, currently yielding 10%, 
was padded with a 25c extra in 1952. 
Machlin’s bumper Class A common is 
a public favorite, but 53,380 shares of 
untraded Class B common (same 
value) do all the voting for $34 million 
Armstrong. 


..- DAYTON 


Once a Goodrich engineer, later a de 
fense consultant in two World Wats, 
A. L, Freedlander engineered a victory 
in early 1953—this one over tire costs. 
Head of $30 million Dayton Rubber- 
a loner in southwest Ohio, several hut- 
dred miles removed from Akron- 
Freedlander smiled last April. First 5% 
months’ sales were up 21% to $29.8 mil- 
lion and net income increased 16% t 
$877,271 (vs. $759,021). Another rea- 
son for smiling: Freedlander had sunk 
28,000 shares into acquisition of foam 
producer American Latex Products: 
ALP, though not consolidated in the 
thus-far report, figures to bolster Day- 
ton’s already important output of Kool 
foam pillows and mattresses, W 
with a broad line of mechanical goo 
currently accounts for over half 
income. 
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Freedlander, 64 years young, was 
yptimistic at the midway mark: “We 
believe . . . the next six months will 
produce the greatest demand in tire 
history. . . -” Another postwar growth 
outfit (1946 sales: $15 million), Day- 
ton expects to cash in on hot summer- 
time tire demand. Says Freedlander: 
“Despite the fact that tires are lasting 
longer, the sheer weight of numbers 
and increased usage accounts for the 
growth of the replacement market, 
which is the source of Dayton’s tire 
volume. ... 


..- LEE 

Durinc the first half, Albert A, Garth- 
waite found costs as bumpy a road to 
roll over as the Pennsylvania hill trails 
around his Conshohocken home. Presi- 
dent of Lee Rubber and Tire, Garth- 
waite announced midyear (through 
April) sales up 0.1% ($21 million vs. 
$20.9 million) but earnings 14% below 
1952’s. Besides higher labor and ma- 
terials tags, a fixed charge rammed into 
Lee profits: amortization on a certifi- 
cate-of-necessity for a $2 million rub- 
ber hose plant in Youngstown, com- 
pleted earlier this year. 

Garthwaite had looked for better 
volume, but found the market for his 
mechanical goods division highly com- 
petitive. “Our normal sales split is 60% 
to tires, 40% to mechanical—this year 
it’s been changed to 65-35.” Automo- 
tive and moulded non-tire items were 
selling, but “straight-line mechanical” 
—hose and belts—were tight. Tires, 
claims he, ran 12% ahead on tonnage 
through June 13. This reflects (1) 
overall volume increases and (2) con- 
centration on heavier truck tires. But 
prices on truck replacements, ordinarily 
offering high margins, were this year 
15% below 1952. And the tough market 
in truck treaders is spreading to auto 
tires. Says Garthwaite: “We're starting 
to feel the pressure; the original equip- 
ment market has been sustaining the 
big fellows, but now they are starting 
to concentrate more fully on replace- 
ment sales.” For the price battle, if it 
should come, Lee has a good marketing 
setup: only the Lee name is peddled— 
by Phillips 66 in the Midwest, by 
Standard Oil of California in the Far 
West, and by Lee dealers, most of them 
in the East. 

Garthwaite’s three-week CIO strike 
at Youngstown (where mechanical 
goods output runs to 25,000,000 pounds 
a year) was settled last month, will 
cost $250,000. But even before the 
Shutdown, the stiff market for “me- 
chanical” had dropped Lee from the 
EPT bracket: pretax profit for the six 
months totalled $1.85 million vs. year- 
ag0s 51.99 million. “If mechanical had 
been clicking,” sighed Garthwaite, 

We'd have been up there.” 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 








LEVELLED HOUSING 


ALTHOUGH the saw-hammer din was 
undiminished last month, both building 
materials makers and Washington fig- 
uremen reported activity was off. For 
the first time since the end of War II, 
new, non-farm housing starts in May 
fell from the April level. More to be 
expected, they slid again in June. 

By Bureau of Labor Statistics count, 
110,000 starts in April were 3.6% above 
the same month last year. A month later 
the bustle slowed, dropped to 2.4% be- 
low May 1952. Where starts had in- 
creased 3.2% in 30 days last year, they 
fell from the April level. More to be 
habitually feels a seasonal fall, put fresh 
foundations at 103,000, only .5% down 
from June 1952 but 3.7% under the 
month before. At the same time, build- 
ing contract employment was off 2.3% 
from June 1952. 

Wall Streeters reacted by selling off 
big builders. From its 1953 high Johns- 
Manville was off 19%; U.S. Gypsum, 
11%; National Gypsum, 10%; Celotex, 
13%; U. S. Plywood, 26%; Flintkote, 
15%. But a housing lull was only the 
saddest side of the story. Value of all 
new construction set in place leaped 
7.8% in April to $2.7 billion, 6.5% in 
May to $2.9 billion, 8.4% in June to 
$3.2 billion. For the six months, 1953 
led by 8%. If tighter credit and higher 
prices were making houses harder to 
sell, indications were the building 
boom is leveling off, not ending. 


PERMANENTE BOOM? 


IF THE STALL in starts flustered the 
financially minded, Seattle’s Kaiser 
Gypsum Company saw nothing but 
blue sky ahead. The firm declared last 
month it will break ground for a $4 
million wallboard plant and plaster mill 
this fall, begin to spew out an annual 
100,000,000 square feet of board by 
December 1954. 

Scooped into the Henry J. Kaiser 
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sand and gravel business in 1944, 
Kaiser Gypsum was sold last summer 
to $23.2 million Permanente Cement 
Company (which _ steel-aluminum- 
chemical-auto tycoon Henry J. also 
heads). Reported price: $5.4 million. 
In 1950, KG sales were $8.5 million; 
since then have been cloaked in Per- 
manente’s consolidated reports. 

Gypsum, most widely used in com- 
bination with tough paper for making 
wall board and plaster of paris, was 
known in ancient Egypt and Babylon. 
“Lost” as a building material in the 
Middle Ages, it was rediscovered in 
the 18th Century and introduced in 
America by Benjamin Franklin. But 
credit for making big business out of 
the versatile rock goes to Sewell L. 
Avery, who captained $202.9 million 
U. S. Gypsum to industry prominence, 
is still its dominant director (see 
Forses, October 1, 1952, p. 38). 

In 1928, Avery got the jump on other 
producers by buying up J. B. King’s 
Staten Island gypsum plant along with 
easy-to-transport Nova Scotia deposits, 
established his company in the big 
eastern market. What Avery did for 
U. S. Gypsum 35 years ago, Kaiser may 
easily be doing for KG in the West. 

Hustling Henry’s projected plant will 
rise on nine and a half acres bought for 
$100,000 two years ago. There will be 
five main buildings to house a board 
plant, plaster mill, calcining plant, 
storage, power, labs and offices in 140,- 
000 square feet. More important, the 
site abuts tidewater docks unloading 
raw gypsum, a cheap-as-dirt commod- 
ity to be dug from Kaiser’s own quar- 
ries on San Marcos Island off Mexico 
in the Gulf of California. With low cost 
transport, KG is also waist-deep in a 
growing market. First rule of building 
materials success is to get closer to cus- 
tomers than rivals, pay less for trans- 
port. KG’s nearest competitor will be 
800 miles away. 

As for demand says President Kaiser: 
“The population increase in Washing- 
ton and Oregon has been running about 
50% greater than the national average, 
but the Northwest is still only at the 
threshold of much greater industrial 
and population growth.” More people 
mean more housing and KG “will free 
the region from some serious building 
material shortages . . . can be a real 
boon to the accelerated development of 
the region.” To Permanente, whose net 
ballooned from 1943’s $467,000 to last 
year’s $4.2 million with never a deficit 
year, the Northwest’s boon could be a 
permanent boom. 











RAILROADS 





ROAD TO SOLVENCY? 


Wuen Ons laid down the mantle of 
market leadership in 1952, their place 
was quickly filled by motors and rails. 
After last January's highs, motors in- 
creasingly gave signs of having tempo- 
rarily lost their appeal for the trading 
public. But only the general market 
unrest impeded the pace of rails. Dow- 
Jones Industrials, for example, are still 
8.3% below their January peak, but 
rails are only 5.0% from their high and 
many individual issues have managed 
new tops in the interim. 

Basic to investors’ constructive at- 
titude toward rails are the physical and 
financial condition of railroads today 
as well as the market’s conservative 
valuation of rail earnings and dividends. 

At no time in railroad history have 
their properties been in better con- 
dition. Some major roads, such as 
Southern Rail, Rock Island and Erie 
have already completed their dieseliza- 
tion programs. Others are gradually 
approaching that point. 

The greatest potential earnings im- 
provements lie with those lines not yet 
reaping the economies of diesels, which 
normally pay for themselves in three 
to five years. Illinois Central, for one, 
still coal-hauls its freight up and down 
its prosperous North-South route. How- 
ever, dieselization does not seem to be 
in the offing. Explains outspoken 
Wayne A. Johnston, IC_ kingpin: 
“There’s such a thing as reciprocity in 
this business.” Johnston shovels many a 
carload of coal out of Illinois and West 


Kentucky coal fields. When asked why 
Robert Young’s important coal-carrying 
Chesapeake and Ohio had dieselized, 
he snapped: “That’s their business!” 

With dieselization well on its way, 
roads have to look in other directions 
for new economies. Besides right-of- 
way improvements and the installation 
of centralized traffic control systems, 
one of the favorites is big efficient class- 
ification yards. Southern Rail, for ex- 
ample, recently completed two such 
hump yards at Knoxville and Birming- 
ham, now is starting another at Chat- 
tanooga. Louisville and Nashville is 
piling $14 million into its Nashville 
yard alone. 


WALL EYE ON THE RAILS 


Wirn railroads’ appalling experience 
of the ’30s still well in mind (most 
lines ended in the bankruptcy courts), 
Wall Street evaluates rail earnings 2t 
very moderate levels. While investors 
pay over ten times earnings for high- 
grade industrials, rails bring less than 
six times on average. B & O, with heavy 
sinking-fund requirements, sells at less 
than three times earnings. While such 
requirements reduce the immediate 
prospects of increased dividends, they 
build up the common stock’s equity and 
improve long-term earning power. 
The real earnings of some roads are 
even sharply understated. Atlantic 


Coast Line, for example, does not con- 
solidate its share for share interest in 
undistributed Louisville and Nashville 
earnings. And Southern Pacific has an 






important stake in Cotton Belt net that 
never appears on its income statement, 

Dividend yields, on the whole, are 
closely in line with the yields available 
on industrials. But rails offer greater 
possibilities of dividend increases. Sea- 
board and Southern have already hiked 
their payouts this year and the likeli- 
hood of other increases is good. Rock 
Island president John D. Farrington 
came through with his promised sec- 
ond-half dividend raise, upped quar- 
terly payouts from $1.00 to $1.25. 
IC’s Wayne Johnston sees nothing 
wrong with his 25% payout, even 
though stockholders do. Wall Streeters 
are still predicting that with the road’s 
major problems solved, he will unbend 
before too long. 


PROFIT TRACK 


For THE first five months of 1953, the 
net of all Class I roads was up 30% 
from 1952. The two most important 
factors: (1) it was May, 1952 before 
rails received the full benefit of their 
last rate increase; (2) postwar capital 
expenditures are beginning to pay off 
in increased efficiency. Operating prof- 
its are benefiting at the expense of oper- 
ating costs. While operating revenues 
rose 2.2% in January-May, operating 
expenses decreased 0.6%. 

Since the end of April, carloadings 
have been running sharply ahead of 
1952 haulage. This trend should con- 
tinue well into August, since from the 
end of April until mid-August, 1952 
oil and steel strikes snailed the econ- 
omy’s pace. According to predictions 
by the 18 Shippers Advisory Boards, 
carloadings in the third quarter should 
top last year’s total by 8%. 

























RAILS ON THE UPGRADE 

Jan.-May Jan.-May 12 Months 

1953 1952 Earnings 

Earnings Earnings % Change Through 5/53 
New York Central............ $ 1.98 $ 18 1,423.1% $ 5.68 
SE UENO. onc cc seve cvcce 2.21 71 211.3 10.60 
i aio) ic tess ice 1.16 A9 136.7 3.48 
a 4.83 2.47 95.5 11.93 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 6.35 4.31 47.3 15.61 
CE ccc edivecte ce’ 6.88 4.86 41.6 18.28 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 5.85 4.48 30.6 14.66 
Louisville & Nashville......... 4.34 3.63 19.6 11.44 
er ee 2.00 1.68 19.0 4.89 
OS SE A eee 5.11 4.43 15.3 15.24 
Baltimore & Ohio ............ 3.77 3.41 10.6 10.10 
Southern Pacific ............. 2.96 2.74 8.0 7.81 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 3.60 3.40 5.9 9.16 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad... . 4.13 3.96 4.5 8.24 
Northern Pacific ............. 1.10 d 0.09 _ 7.57 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul. . 12 d .66 _ 5.40 
Chicago & North Westem..... d 3.80 d 6.88 _ 2.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio .......... 2.18 2.19 —0.5 5.65 
Norfolk & Western .......... 1.47 1.79 —17.9 4.73 
Atlantic Coast Line .......... 7.01 9.74 —28.0 18.30 
d—deficit. 


Price 
Price Earnings Indicated 
7/24/53 Ratio Dividend Yield 
25 4.40 $1.00 4.00% 
54s 5.14 4.00 7.34 
21% 6.14 1.50 7.02 
46% 3.88 2.50 5.41 
72 4.61 5.00 6.94 
79 4.32 4.00 5.06 
95 6.48 6.25 6.58 
65% 5.73 4.50 6.87 
20% 4.14 1.75 8.64 
107 7.02 6.00 5.61 
25% 2.50 .75 2.97 
43% 5.98 3.00 6.86 
38% 4,24 2.00 5.14 
45 5.46 3.20 71 
66% 8.82 3.00 4.49 
17 3.15 1.00 5.88 
19% 7.80 _ ~ 
387% 6.64 3.00 8.00 
44% 9.38 3.50 7.89 
100% 5.51 6.00 5.96 























FULL-TIME POWER STEERING 





A superior feature available only from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Guided by one finger on the steering wheel, a Chrysler-built car slashes through 


hub-deep ocean surf—a tough spot for any car to be in—except with full-time power steering. 


EXPLORING 


NEW WORLDS 
IN ENGINEERING 





Wren you park, or turn a corner, 
or drive through skittery sand, you 
burn up muscular energy. The re- 
sult is tension and driving fatigue. 


Now Chrysler engineers have 
taken the fatigue out of driving. 
They've harnessed hydraulic power 
to do 80% of the steering for you! 


Steering now is absolutely effort- 
less! Your finger tip turns your car 
wheel with ease, even at a complete 
standstill. Parking is a look, a turn, 
a straightening-up, and you're in! 

What are the superior features of 
this exclusive Chrysler system? 


Chrysler's revolutionary power 
steering system reports for duty the 
moment you start your engine. And 
it stays on the job every minute your 
engine runs! It responds instantane- 
ously — unlike other devices, which 
do not go to work until the driver 
has applied four or more pounds of 
steering pressure. 

This is the only system that en- 
ables you to drive hour after hour 
without steering-wheel weariness. 
So relaxing is Chrysler’s all-the-time 
steering that many doctors now are 
Willing to allow persons to drive who 
before could not stand the exertion. 


Even the steering ratio has been 
greatly reduced. Other mechanisms 
require up to five rotations of the 
steeriny wheel to turn through a full 





Creative Engineering that brings you the good things first. A Chrysler-built De Soto cuts effortless capers in the 


sand and ocean surf of Daytona Beach, Florida. It demonstrates the handling ease and positive safety control of full- 
time power steering, another Chrysler Corporation “first,” now available on Imperial, Chrysler and De Soto cars. 


arc. The Chrysler system requires 
only three. This means faster, safer 
steering than you can get with any 
other available system. 


The Chrysler system also soaks 
up road shocks. Its hydraulic action 
helps hold your car serenely on 
course—even if you drive over ruts 
or suffer an unexpected blowout. 


Chrysler scientists, engineers, and 
technicians developed and _intro- 
duced full-time power steering for 
passenger cars in 195l—again proof 
that here you get the good things 
first. This Chrysler “first” is another 


You will enjoy Medallion Theatre—dramatic entertainment for the whole family on CBS-TV. 
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example of engineering leadership 
that continually, year after year, 
puts more value and worth into all 
Chrysler Corporation cars. 


CHRYSLER | 
CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, 
CHRYSLER & IMPERIAL CARS 


Dodge Trucks, Chrysler Marine & 
industrial Engines, Oilite Metal Powder 
Products, Mopar Parts & Accessories, 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration, and Cycleweld - 
Cement Products. : 














AIR LINES 





“CARRYING THE MAIL” 


Waite Washington drooped in last 
month’s brutal heat, Civil Aeronautics 
Board lawyers braced. They objected 
to the use of subsidy money to help 
pay for Pan American World Airways 
Assistant VP William J]. McEvoy’s 1952 
summer in Europe. His duty abroad: 
standing by to help if Margaret Truman 
should have happened to want an 
emergency ride home. Actually, Miss 
Truman traveled by boat and her man- 
ager, Kenneth Allen, is “certain she 
didn’t request any such arrangement.” 

By insisting that the expense of 
McEvoy’s chivalry be excluded from 
Pan American’s subsidy base, CABmen 
shattered long-standing custom. Pan 
Am’s “mail pay’—i.e., subsidy—is 
usually disbursed without much quib- 
ble. Last year it was a whopping $35.9 
million, more than was paid the Big 
Four (American, United, Trans World 
and Eastern) combined. In addition, 
President Juan Trippe’s globe-girdler 
pocketed $5.3 million from foreign 
governments. 

President Dwight Eisenhower re- 
cently told Congress he plans to have 
the CAB make subsidy payments direct 
in future, a move which will cut the 
Post Office deficit by about $80 million 
annually. This will not answer the real 
$80 million question. How much of a 
line’s pay is earned, how much is tax- 
payers’ largesse? 

Payments for domestic mail hauls 
are supposedly subsidy-free (see box). 
The Big Four get 45c per ton mile of 
mail carried. Others get 53c. Very small 
lines get $1.00 or more. 

Private freight and express rates 


aa 


BRITISH JET COMET: 
one coming up for Pan American 


average about 3lc per ton mile flown. 

International mail rate schedules are 
theoretically based on “need,” a for- 
mula giving little regard to economy, 
equality or efficiency. To Braniff and 
Northwest—both struggling to estab- 
lish overseas lanes—go the highest 
rates. To Pan Am, the world’s biggest 
air carrier, which has no domestic 
routes, goes the lion’s share. Every time 
one of Trippe’s planes traveled a 
scheduled mile in 1952, whether it car- 
ried cargo, mail, people or nothing, 
Uncle Sam forked over 60c. For lug- 
ging 16,936,811 ton miles of mail, 
Trippe took in a total $41.2 million 
from all sources, or $2.44 a ton mile. 
TWA, also a_ well-established line, 
carried 5,949,503 ton miles in foreign 
service, pursed only $6.8 million or 
$1.14 per ton mile. 

There is no doubt some of PAA’s 
routes are unprofitable, need a helping 
hand if they are to survive. But strange- 
ly, in the one area where Trippe’s 
travels are comparable to TWA’s 
Damon’s—the North Atlantic run—even 
the CAB has no comparable data on 








Revenues 

($ million) 
Big Four: 
NE eae 187.3 
CE OS Sh ek aid 159.0 
TWA domestic ........ 112.2 
0 118.6 
Overseas: 
Pan American ........ 205.2 
TWA foreign .......... 48.3 
Northwest foreign ...... 19.2 
Braniff foreign ......... 8.8 
Lesser Domestic: 
Ae te athe mig « s 40.4 
Northwest domestic . 36.5 
ETL weleara ne o'as oc 28.3 
Ail haiti an oho 27.0 
Braniff domestic ....... 23.1 
EN Gs wwwees vedo oWd 18.6 


MAIL PAY IN 1952 


Mail Pay Rate per 
($ million) Ton Mile 
7.9 ( 4.2%) $ .45 
9.9 ( 6.2%) 45 
5.0 ( 4.4%) 45 
2.6 ( 2.2%) 45 
41.2 (20.1%) 2.44 
6.8 (14.1%) 1.14 
5.8 (30.2%) 3.04 
2.2 (25.0%) 4.11 
1.0 ( 2.5%) 53 
1.7 ( 4.7%) 53 
7 ( 2.5%) 53 
1.0 ( 3.7%) 53 
2.0 ( 8.7%) 1.01 
7 ( 3.8%) 53 











rates. On this run, vamon got & 


per ton mile last year, Trippe got. 


$2.16. But the rates, say CABmen, 
cannot be compared because PAA’ 
route includes heavily traveled flights 
to Bermuda, light loads to South Africa, 
No one has made PAA report on a 
basis whereby one line could be used 
as a yardstick for the other. 

Whether necessary to keep PAA in 
the air or not, such unequal treatment 
throws a heavy management burden 
on other lines. With government sup- 
port assured, Trippe can fly a hodge- 
podge of planes. Others must stick to 
one or two makes to get maintenance 
economy. Example: PAA recently 
ordered a British Comet long before 
even subsidy-free domestic carriers 
dared risk the cost of jets. Pan Am 
borrowed $59 million last month for 
new planes; until recently, TWA’ 
credit was exhausted. Since 1941, 
Trippe has consistently paid dividends, 
although without mail pay in 1952, for 
example, the line’s deficit would have 
topped $34 million. TWA managed to 
earn $300,000 before taxes on intema- 
tional flights last year with lighter 
handouts, but has never been able to 
pay a cash dividend. 


PLANE PLANS 


CALLING ON THE CAB last month to 
let airlines earn enough to finance 
expansion, Trans World Airlines Presi- 
dent Ralph Damon declared the agency 
“has robbed us of the opportunity to 
increase our invested capital by strictly 
limiting our rates of return. With heavy 
tax drains and the prospects of enor- 
mous investments in equipment, 
argued he, “such restrictions seem ut- 
realistic.” Instead of basing fair rates 
of return on invested capital, he sug: 
gested that the relationship of expenses 
to revenues be used. 

Although there are plenty of argu: 
ments for keeping the present formula, 
which tends to put a premium 0 
economical operation, what made 
Damon sputter was easy to see. A week 
after sounding off, he announced TWA 
would buy eight new Super Constella 
tions from Lockheed Aircraft for $1.79 
million each. He has options on 2 
more. : 

Equally ambitious, Eastern’s Eddie 
Rickenbacker will be first to get 16 
turbo-compound-powered Super Cot- 
nies. In the next decade, estimates 
Eddie, EAL will spend $325 million 
for new planes and parts. ; 

But if equipment costs are soariNg 
so is gross. Eastern’s first half, claims ts 
boss, will top 1952’s record period. At 
American, topman C. R. Smith puts % 
month revenues at $98.8 million, 
12%. Under heavy leverage from AA’ 
$70 million in debt and preferred, Pé 
share net increased to 92c from 68¢. 
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sound in Ful Dimension. 


This unusual-shaped opening represents one of the major 
advances of our time in the reproduction of sound. It is the 
“Acoustic Lens” ...the speaker opening of the revolu- 
tionary new high fidelity sound system developed by Philco 
engineers for television, records, and FM-AM radio. 

Called‘ Phonorama,’”* this new development is the first system 
to re-create high fidelity sound with Full Dimension. 

Phonorama's effect on sound is somewhat like the 
addition of three dimensions and color to a motion picture. 

When you listen, the difference between it and ordinary 
teproduction is as though a door had 
been suddenly opened. The room is 
flooded with sound ... the purest, 
cleanest, most thrilling sound you have 
ever heard... from deepest bass to 
highest treble. And it is sound of un- 
believable “presence” . . 
Full Dimension. 

To achieve this spectacular result, 
Philco engineers quietly performed a 
number of electronic miracles— 

They solved a problem that has 
Plagued scientists for years—how to 


. Sound in 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM oH LCO 
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produce a true, matched high fidelity system im a single, 
acoustically-balanced cabinet .. . they banished the usual open 
doors and large grille opening by developing the “Acoustic 
Lens,” which diffuses the full high fidelity output of 
Phonorama throughout the room .. . and, finally, they 
evolved the electronic Visual Tone Blender—the first to 
actually indicate the range of sound being played by the 
instrument ! 

The impact of Phonorama, will be felt around the world. 
For the public demand for higher fidelity in sound reproduc- 
tion is one of the cultural phenomena 
of our Century. 

Here again, as in Television...Radio 
... Refrigerators . . . Freezers . . . Elec- 
tric Ranges ...and Air Conditioning 
...the unique ability of Philco to 
combine original research with engi- 
neering development and production 
for use, results in a significant contri- 
bution to the standards of performance 
for a great industry. 





Philco High Fidelity 
“Phonorama’ Television 
Combination 








Good Will... 


Although many companies list Good Will 
as an item in théir’ balance sheets, 
American Cyanamid Company does not 
follow this practice. 


However, Cyanamid is thoroughly aware 
of the importance of building and 
maintaining Good Will—of customers, 
employees, shareholders, and the gen- 
eral public. 


To this end, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany pursues a comprehensive program 
of public relations on many levels. 


For example, special attention is devoted 
to customer service and cooperation in the 
solution of technical problems, and in re- 
search and development work. By taking 
a sincere and well-informed interest in its 
customers’ activities, Cyanamid seeks to 
help its customers make better and more 








profitable use of Cyanamid products, and 
to improve their own products. 


A progressive programrof employee train- 
ing, education, activities and benefits is 
carried out to encourage advancement, 
and to attract personnel of high caliber 
and leadership characteristics. 


And through a consistent program of ad- 
vertising and publicity, Cyanamid seeks 
to create a broader knowledge and under- 
standing of its business, its policies, and 
its products, as well as the benefits that 
people everywhere have derived from the 
Company's discoveries and developments 
in creative chemistry. 


These are part of Cyanamid’s activities in 
building and maintaining Good Will. And 
Good Will is recognized as one of the 
Company's important assets. 








Ca 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


five factors: 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


tural employment). 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 


weekly hours in manufacture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 


store sales) 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


141 key centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and 5 for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 


revision.* 





FORECAST 


1951 








Reflation? 


WHEN BUSINESSMEN finally calmed their 
dread of depression last month, they 
gradually realized truce in Korea is not 
the industrial calamity they had feared. 
Peace, however temporary, brought 
genuine blessings with scarcely a threat 
of idle machines and unemployment. 
The immediate effect of cease fire was 
not pronounced. Its shock on stock mar- 
<ets and commerce had been prepared 
tor and discounted. 

As the United Nations’ “police force” 
limbered its guns, it was obvious some 
government spending for ammunition, 
battle supplies, transport would end. 
Commander-in-Chief Eisenhower put 
the amount at about $1.2 billion, or 
2.4% of the nation’s arms budget. And 
demand for even these items will taper 
off slowly. Stockpiles must be rebuilt, 
Europe supplied, Korea rebuilt. 

But with minds freed from an immi- 
nent crash, experts have glumly noted 
parallels between the overall economy 
and conditions in the summer of 1948 


just before the “inventory recession” of 
1949. Then, as now, there was a record 
volume of consumer credit. Pipelines 
from factory to retailer were filled. 
Even a steel price rise was typical of 
both periods. From its prosperity five 
years ago, business first felt a slip in 
textiles and shoes in August. By March 
1949 every corner of the economy was 
sharply off from the year before. Even 
though that year’s slump was neither 
violent nor catastrophic, 1953’s far 
higher level furnishes more distance in 
which to fall. Biggest cause for concern 
is autos (see Forses, August 1, 1953, 
p. 17). Last month’s truck output was 
off. Kaiser and Nash were shut down. 
Only General Motors, Chrysler and 
Ford were spewing passenger cars at a 
record clip. If autos tumble rapidly, 
trouble can spread to steel, textiles and 
rubber overnight. 

But is this likely to happen? Wash- 
ington’s defense commitment is likely 
to prime production pumps into the 
foreseeable future. And happy-go-buy- 


appliances, clothing, foods and costly 
services with no noticeable slowdown 
in hope of lower prices. The only curb 
to consumers’ momentum would have 
to come from business itself, from a cut 
in overtime, braked production and a 
chain of payroll layoffs. 

Yet, thanks to the new Administra- 
tion’s recently adopted fiscal policy, the 
outlook is for more payrolls, not less. 
Originally determined to sell long-term 
bonds at 3%%, Ejisenhower’s cabinet 
could not brush off screams from inter- 
ested business men who complained 
when interest rates jumped in sym- 
pathy. By May, the Federal Reserve 
Bank was back in the open market buy- 
ing bonds to keep prices high, yields 
low. A month later, member banks’ re- 
serve requirements were trimmed. 
Made in anticipation of the Treasury’s 
need for new money, these moves also 
expanded cash in circulation. With 
money supplies already tripled to $195 
billion since 1939, adding to the pile 
spells an inflationary spiral, not a de- 





ing housewives are still scrambling for flationary slide. —R. L. Mum 

* Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 
p ; July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. °53 Feb. Mar. | April May June 
Erection o1shaeiabue 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 127.0 128.1 129.2 130.3 130.8 130.3 130.3 
mployment ........... 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.0 111.7 112.1 1138.0 
EL onscsneunns tee cioe 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 101.8 101.8 
Hand eee 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 109.8 110.9 
Debits ........... 137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 140.0 136.1 138.9 
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YOU CAN 
BUY THIS 
STOCK AND 
FORGET IT 


EARNING POWER NOW BEST 
IN 14 YEARS OF COMPANY 


Prov. T.S.—Aug. 14. Mr. C. Tillman, 
a senior economist of this city, 
claims that when a_ corporation 
ews at the average rate of 15% 
a year, it approaches perfection in 
management. He has come up with 
a company with such a record; but 
where the common stock has ‘been 
oddly overlooked in Wall Street. 


EARNING POWER has been so 
great that debt is absent, whereby 
the stockholders are getting good 
ripe slices in dividends. 


DIVIDENDS .. . the present rate 
per share is the highest ever, and 
yields (6.2%). No dividend rate has 
ever been reduced once established, 
while there have been several stock 
dividends since the war. 


The corporation is in the highly 
rated Food Stores industry—seventh 
in power among all 50 which the 
TILLMAN SURVEY measures. 


Questioned regarding a proper price 
for long-term investors, Carroll Till- 
man says his firm will do two things 
for any reader of this notice. 

First, they will send the latest copy 
of the justly-famed TILLMAN 
SURVEY weekly Bulletin, and sec- 
ondly they will give the name and 
bargain buying point for this un- 
usual $23 stock that yields 6.2%. 


PRICE SET FOR YOU 
AT BARGAIN POINT 


Simply mail $1 for Bulletin and return to 


TILLMANSURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
120 UNION STREET, PROVIDENCE 6, R. L 




















KEEP POSTED 


on the 
OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET 


Invest = $4.50 to receive full year subscription 
to OV -THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REV IEW plus a copy of Over-the-C ounter Divi- 
dend Champions, featuring 175 companies paying 
dividends regularly from 20 to 102 years. A _pocket- 
size monthly, OCSR is packed with hard-to-find 
information on the largest and fastest-growing 
U.S. investment market. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds of com- 
panies. Also details of new products, facilities, 
mergers, financing. Other departments are Initial 
Offerings, Canadian Comment, Mutual Fund 
Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry Surveys, 
Stock Index. Finally, there’s unique Free Litera- 
ture Service to bring you broker reports on special 
situations. 


Join over 5,000 subscribers! Send your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Department IC, Jenkintown, Penna. 














| pressed here last summer. 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Neuter gender era 


THESE are times when the market an- 
alyst can’t offer a capsule comment 
about the outlook. And generalizations 
can be misleading. Case in point; why 
talk about a coming bear market to the 
holders of the drug, chemical, farm 
equipment, whiskey, textiles or coal 
stocks? They've already had it! Why 
emphasize a suspect business trend 
when the price of a mature cycle ap- 
parently is extreme divergence? When 
all industries weren’t in gear even in 
the booming 1920's? When we've been 
in a segmented economy—one where 
individual industries have suffered re- 
adjustment in the face of a_ high 
“average ? 

One thing seems obvious: we're in a 
testing period—a period where psychol- 
ogy must become adjusted to the fact 
that lower steel operations and auto- 
mobile output don’t necessarily spell 
“depression.” We're in a period which 
will test the bear argument that the 
coming decline in industry’s capital ex- 
penditures, in the satisfaction of con- 
sumers’ pressing needs, spells trouble. 
We're also testing the argument of the 
perennial bulls who claim that the 
stimulus inherent in an inflationary era 
means some semblance of continued 
general prosperity. That the lack of 
speculative excesses and the demon- 
strated cheapness of most stocks is a 
strong bulwark to lower prices. 

Exceptions can be taken to all of 
these arguments—which means that the 
most practical philosophy is that ex- 
We have 
been and still are in a neuter gender 
era—one where the violent extremes can 
be avoided. But where the selectivity 
will be vicious. And this thinking, too, 
is under test. 

Stock-price-wise, a testing period 
means there’s a ceiling to the market 
as a whole. Why expect another wave 
of uninformed buying when the finan- 
cial community has spent a fortune 
educating the security buying public? 
But as long as general business doesn’t 
fall apart at the seams, there’s a floor, 
too. Powerful underlying support still 
stems from the long-term bull factors: 
(1) America’s inventive genius remains 
in full flower—and this means new 
products which create new markets. 
(2) Our population is growing—our 
living habits have been revolutionized 
—and this, too, means new markets. 
(3) The redistribution of national in- 


_ come into the hands of those who spend 


| 
| 


| the most is both a cushion and stimu- 


lant. 





Prospect of a 
testing period is 
not necessarily 
cause for alarm. 
Surely, it poses 
an obvious chal- 
lenge. But chal- 
lenge can be synonymous with oppor- 
tunity for those who look beneath the 
surface. The security buyer who did 
so from 1947 to 1949 was able to en- 
joy a private bull market at a time 
when others were debating the inevi- 
tability of a depression. History may 
repeat itself—for professional interest 
will tend to concentrate in the out- 
standing situations, which are bound to 
be few in number. As a matter of fact, 
the coming market pattern may be very 
similar to that of 1947-49—i.e., an ex- 
tended period wherein the averages 
“do nothing.” 

All of which points up four thoughts: 
(1) While we're in a period which 
breeds inertia, there are underlying 
forces that call for action. (2) With 
speculation the second oldest profes- 
sion in the world, there will always be 
an interest in the success story candi- 
dates. (3) With the administration hay- 
ing reversed its credit policies, there is 
a possibility of a renaissance of interest 
in conservative income producing is- 
sues. (4) Fact that we're in an era of 
exceptions to the popular generaliza- 
tions suggests careful scrutiny of the 
stocks that have been in a private bear 
market. 

It’s a relatively simple matter to find 
issues which meet each of these tests. 
American Broadcasting-Paramount The- 
atres, Johns-Manville and Inland Steel 
are candidates for point (4). H. ]. 
Heinz, Quaker Oats, the tobacco stocks, 
the bank stocks meet the test of point 
(3). The aluminum stocks, Blockson 
Chemical—even Western Union—fit 
point (3). 

Looking ahead, it’s possible that @ 
better market environment is in the 

making. For one thing, by the end of 
this year speculative and investment 
psychology will have adjusted itself to 
the new concept of a testing period 
Secondly, tax reduction and tax Ie 
vision are probabilities in 1954; 
their implications can be far-reaching. 
Thirdly, actual defense spending may 
reach a new peak this winter. The talk 
of cut-backs relates to appropriations— 
and may be for political consump, 
not our security in this troubled worl 

The key to market success is a simp 
one: there are only a few times in every 
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span of years when it’s wise to “bet the 
bankroll”—and there are only a few 
times each year when the calculated 
risks point to either an aggressive buy- 
ing or selling program. On broad view, 
this still isn’t the time to bet the bank- 
roll. But wasn’t it Bernard Baruch who 
said, “Never follow the crowd”? The 
crowd this summer has been heading 
for the hills. 


Sidney B. Lurie, of Paine, Weber, 
Jackson & Curtis, is substituting for Joseph 
D. Goodman, who is on vacation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


216. Famous FInaNciAL TRANSACTIONS: 
Number four in a series of brochures cov- 
ering financial transactions, legends and 
anecdotes about men and firms in Ameri- 
can business. Contains stories of Jacob 
Ruppert, Jay Cooke and Company, Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson, the “Kansas City 
Star,” the Empire State Building, Niagara 
Falls, and the Louisiana Purchase (8 
pages ). 


217. Lire Line: An attractive little 
booklet set up like a film strip with 56 
continuous scenes takes the reader on a 
picture tour of wire rope making. Start- 
ing with wire rods, the tour takes in 
metallurgical checking, wire drawing, test- 
ing, rope making, and includes slings, air- 
craft cable, and cable assemblies (56 
Pages ). 


218. Excess TaxaTION OF ENTERPRISE 
Earnincs: “The ‘Excess’ Profits Tax has 
yielded relatively little income,” states 
Emerson P. Schmidt, director of the Eco- 
nomic Research Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. His thesis 
is that the Excess Profits Tax was a mis- 
take to begin with, that it is discrimina- 
tory, and that its demise would be helpful 


to both business and government (31 
Pages ). 


219. Typican PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 
oF INpusrriAL Construction: This illus- 
trated brochure has been written for com- 
ames who find it necessary to re-align 
their production, and their development 
and construction problems to meet com- 
petitive peacetime conditions. There is a 
Summary check list of some of the typical 
Construction problems facing industry. The 
booklet attempts to clarify the problems 
by escribing recent building and con- 
struction problems and how they were 
solved (19 pages ). } 
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If you own an oil stock --------- 
Or ever expect to -------- 
Don't miss reading this book. 
Between 1942-1952a market average of. 
crude oil producers showed those stocks 
advancing 2200% faster than the indus- 
trial stock average. Here are some 
individual records in that decade. 


Just Published 
A GUIDE TO PROFITS 
IN LOW-PRICED 
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aa oil Stock Low High 

op Amerada Petrol. $ 10 $235 
ASty Cities Service 2 120 
8: Superior Oil of Cal. 26 570 


Texas Pac.Land Tr. 3 195 


Many of the smaller crude oil producers 
showed far greater percentage gains. 
OIL IN CANADA -- Right now, an op- 
portunity is shaping up in crude oil to 
rival anything seenpreviously. Thedis- 
covery of oilinEast Texas in the 1900°’s 
took many penny oil stocks and whirled 
them up to fabulous fortunes. Not only 
isthe present stage of Canadian oil de- 
velopment similar tothat of East Texas, 
but petroleum bearing areas of Canada 
are estimated to be larger than those of our five major crude oil producing areas, 
Texas, California, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Kansas. In the last 5 years, Canada has 
leaped froman insignificant oil producer to one of the important producers with crude 
oil reserves jumping from only 100 million barrels to over 2 billion barrels. Yet, 
only about 10% of prospective oil areas have been even examined. Canada stands on 
the threshold of an oil empire, and some of the Canadian low-priced oils will be the 
Ameradas and Superior Oils of tomorrow. 





by 


SIDNEY FRIED 

















Yes -- opportunities in oil stocks are tremendous. But losses suffered by investors 
have been even.greater, because most investors cannot distinguish the mere oil stock 
promotion from the actually undervalued opportunity in a crude oil producer. 

A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, treats of the 
entire field, explaining exactly why the group as a whole has scored the most sensa- 
tional success of any segment of the stock market, and carefully details how analysis 
of easily-available statistics can steer an investor from the oil stock promotion to the 
remarkable opportunities which are now shaping up due to the market decline. 








You will not want to miss this book. Read it, and you will understand why the entire 
first edition was exhausted in one week by readers of Mr. Fried’s other financial 
studies, and why leading brokerage firms are ordering many additional copies for 
distribution to their clients. For your copy, send $2, using the coupon below. You 
will receive A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, 
including at no additional charge, a Current Supplement, listing vital information about 
more than 100 of the best-situated American and Canadian low-priced oil stocks. 

If you own an oil stock -- or ever expect to -- Don't miss reading this book. 
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R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. F-1 
Attached is $2. Please send me A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL 
STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. 























HOW COMMODITY TRADERS 
CAN SHOW A NET PROFIT 
EVERY YEAR 


A subscription to the Commodity Trend 
Service enables you to make sound de- 
cisions with a maximum of safety. Scien- 
tific stop-loss protection is given with 
every trading recommendation. Weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot telegrams con- 
tain reliable information on every futures 
market in the U. S. and Canada. Current 
bulletins sent on request without obligation. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 


GRAIN 
TRADING © 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. Ali 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading”, also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 For Offer B-10 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 




















70.4% of FORBES subscribers 


have brokerage accounts. 
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As an investor you know how 
peace talks and war threats 
affect stock prices. This confusion 
makes stock selections difficult. 


To help you— Babson’s are 
offering for a limited time,a care- 
fully selected list of 10 Stocks 
that clients have been told should 
do well in peace or war. This list 
represents a cross section of in- 
dustry. It’s FREE—write for it 
TODAY. 


Write Dept. F-130 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS 


Ask for your free copy of my survey of 
small oil companies with holdings in the 
Williston, San Juan, Julesburg and other 
western oil areas. A new, revised and 
up-to-date issue has just been printed. 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 


P.O. Box 101 
Colorade Springs, Colo. 

















FOR INVESTORS: 


Know the undertone condition of the market! 
Factually measured—The effect of 


UNE PUNE S16 PRESSURE 





Write for latest Report FM, covering present situa- 
tion, plus other valuable data. Send $1 to cover costs. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Best Market Opportunity 
of 1953 


Current Report on 466 stocks and 45 industries 
explains impending market action important for 
you to anticipates. 


FREE. Ask for Report F-111 
AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larehment, N. Y. 





COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


eS. MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 
Prospectus describing Company 


and terms of offering may be obtained 
from Investment Dealers or 2531 Russ 
Building, Sen Francisco 4, California. 


Please send prospectus 

























MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Anticipating inevitable business adjustments 


I aM watching the stock market from 
afar, enjoying a holiday interrupted 
only by the necessity of writing this 
column. A detached view has its ad- 
vantages. One has time to think, and 
the thinking is not confused with listen- 
ing to so many voices. 

The armistice in Korea, it seems to 
me, is only one facet of a gradually 
changing international situation. Every- 
thing that has happened since the death 
of Stalin adds up to indicate the same 
thing: less international tension. Living 
in the afterglow of always increasing 
tensions, most of us are slow to recog- 
nize that this is happening. 

The chances are that the cold war 
will continue to cool off. There will be 
nothing dramatic about it. The public 
for months will be reluctant to accept, 
at face value, the significance of events. 
Gradually, however, the environment 
will have a marked effect on the public 
clamor for huge armament expendi- 
tures. Reduced armament expenditures 
will influence business trends and the 
stock market's selectivity. Probably we 
are seeing, or have already seen, the 
peak of rearmament spending. Pres- 
sures for economies are bound to de- 
velop, pressures that Congress and the 
President cannot ignore. 

The Administration at Washington 
has made expressed and implied prom- 
ises about balancing the budget and 
reducing taxes. It is embarrassed by its 
inability, thus far, to deliver. There is 
only one way it can deliver, and that 
is to spend less for present and antici- 
pated wars. The domestic political con- 
sequences of what has happened in 
Moscow and in Korea are self-evident. 

On balance, in the long run all this 
is “pleasant” rather than “unpleasant.” 
But there is no possible way of ad- 
justing to the changed environment 
without some dislocations. Since the 
realization of change apparently will be 
gradual rather than instantaneous, the 
impact of readjustment will be slow 
and selective rather than occur in the 
form of a sudden shock. While the ad- 
justment is in progress, however, the 
trend in the FRB Index of Production 
is likely to be downward, and the 
stock market is more likely to decline 
than to advance on balance. Later on, 
perhaps toward the end of the year or 
early in 1954, the blessings of a less 
uneasy peace should begin to find re- 
flection in better things. 

A selective adjustment in the position 
of labor is one of the things which 
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looms. There al- 
ready are signs of 
it. Not a few mar- 
ginal companies, 
and marginal in- 
dustries, are find- 
ing it difficult to 
carry on under 
present wage 
rates and labor contracts. The pressure 
of conditions will lead to pressure on 
labor. In many cases, labor will resist- 
leading to strikes or unemployment. 
Strong companies will be less affected 
than weak ones. Note what has been 
happening at Willow Run and recent 
events at the Goodall-Sanford plant at 
Sanford, Maine. These are the “clouds 
the size of a man’s hand.” For the 
time being, at least, labor is more on 
the defensive. That’s news. 

If you are a shareowner, don’t cheer 
too much. Management is not taking 
the offensive against labor except as a 
last resort. And the very fact that your 
company is one of the leaders in seek- 
ing major labor contract adjustments 
suggests that it may be a more mar- 
ginal producer than its competition. 

And don’t get all excited about “the 
coming liquidation of labor.” That 
would mean the liquidation of pros- 
perity and earnings too. This whole 
business structure is based on relatively 
full employment (perhaps not “over- 
employment” of the type we have wit- 
nessed recently) and good wages. What 
the economy needs is the liquidation of 
abuses of labor’s power, not the liqui- 
dation of labor. Certainly it is not the 
expressed policy of the Administration 
at Washington to “liquidate” Jabor. It 
is as thoroughly committed to “full em- 
ployment” as the Government it re 
placed on January 20. 

It is a simple arithmetical fact, how- 
ever, that some companies (under the 
more competitive conditions they now 
face) have got to “do something” about 
labor. And over the next few months, 
not a few of them may act. 

The stock investor, in the immediate 
future, it seems to me, should resign 
himself to a situation in which it 
more important to protect principal 
than to expect to enhance it. To be 
sure, there will be opportunities 
make profits. There always are. But the 
opportunities will be less numerous. 
The number of stocks which either g 
down or do nothing probably will be 
larger than the number which sustall 
good advances. 
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It is not this writer’s philosophy that 
it is either practical or possible to go 
from a fully invested position in stocks 
to a 100% cash position, and still obtain 
a good performance. Most investors 
who read this column are not naive 
enough to think themselves smart 
enough to do it. Furthermore, for those 
who feel that they can do it, the ideal 
time to sell already is past. Many stocks 
already are down 20%, 25%, 30% and 
even 50% from their tops. The thing to 
do is to maintain a selective position, 
occasionally switching from a weaker 
stock to a stronger one, or keeping a 
little more cash than customary. 

Demand a better-than-normal reason 
for buying a stock. Use new cash spar- 
ingly, except on sharp dips. Feel that 
there is plenty of time. 

Avoid extreme reasoning. Be as sus- 
picious of the prophets of doom as of 
the bold bulls who tell you to buy 
belligerently. 

The most “defensive” stocks at the 
moment would appear to be the Per- 
sonal Finance Issues of the type of 
Beneficial Loan, Household Finance 
and Seaboard Finance, the Bank 
Shares, the Life Insurance Issues and 
some of the Utilities. 

It is still too early to buy the Auto- 
mobile Shares, although General Mo- 
tors should be held. 

The news environment of the Rails 
will continue excellent, but maintain a 
selective attitude toward them. Of the 
low priced speculative issues, New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad still may have a kick in 
them. Chesapeake ¢ Ohio and South- 
ern Railway look attractive for dividend 
return. 

The “supply areas” and “demand 
areas” mentioned in previous columns 
are the same. I question, however, how 
much good any study of the averages 


does an investor in such a selective 
market. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





NAMES 


—— 


Arthur M. Anderson, elected vice- 
chairman of the board, and Charles D. 
Dickey, elected chairman of the execu- 
a committee, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
nc, 

Beard Relin and Amold Grant, 
elected directors of Grayson-Robertson 
Stores, Inc. 

Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, named 
ene director of the Export-Import 


George M. Bragalini, elected a vice- 
president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York. 
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GAINS up to 100 


IN LESS THAN 90 DAYS 
MADE BY 3 STOCKS 


Recommended by 


THE CANADIAN MARKET ANALYST 


ANACON LEAD, recommended en 
April 13, 1953, closed at $2.36 on April 
28, and advanced to $5.00 on June 23. 
(Closing price on July 20: $5.00 on 





American Stock Exchange, $4.90 at 
Is Montreal and Toronto). 
THE RECORD KEYMET MINES, recommended on 
June 22, 1953, when it was 40c bid, 
OF THESE 3 Be closed at 60c on June 23, at 75c on June 
SELECTIONS 29, and reached 85c on July 2. (Clesing 
UP TO price on July 20: 65-70c at Montreal 
JULY 20 and Toronto). 
NEW LARDER, recommended on June 
8, 1953, closed at 67c next day, and 
reached $1.59 on July 14. (Closing price 
on July 20: $1.35 at Montreal, $1.33 at 
Toronto). 
Mark Mehr says:— 


Of course these market moves were exceptional. 
Between April 13 and July 20, 1953, the index of base 
metal issues on the Toronto Stock Exchange declined 


The three issues above, selected for my subscribers, 
ran sharply upward against the general downward 
trend, showing the vital necessity of having sound, 
timely advice. 


A ONE DOLLAR BILL MAY PROVE TO BE 
THE BEST INVESTMENT YOU HAVE EVER MADE 


Pin one dollar to the Coupon below and mail it today for 
a 90-day Trial Subscription to this complete Financial 
Bary (The regular subscription is $50.00 annually.) 


MAIL COUPON 
NCW! 


™ CANADIAN MARKET ANALYST 


MARK MEHR, Investment Adviser 


1410 STANLEY ST. SUITE 314 e MONTREAL, CANADA 


Enclosed please find $1 as payment in full for your complete 
stock market service for next 90 days. It is understeod 
that | am under no further obligation to subscribe to your 


services after 90-day trial period. 
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"COMPLETE FINANCIAL | CITY 
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95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 
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Useful Reference tor 
Judging Stock Values 








New 39th-Revised Edition 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Stock Factograph” 

Manual 


The 39th revised edition of this 304-page 
annual Ready Reference for Investors, 
just off the press, is a veritable mine of 
essential information to assist the wide- 
awake investor in judging the relative 
merits of 1,847 stocks. Complete index 
enables you to find in a few minutes 
valuable investment facts you want to 
know. More than 15,000 advance orders 
received before publication date, July 31. 
Return "ad" today with $5 Check or 
Money Order for your copy. Or send $11 for 
6 months’ trial subscription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD and “receive the newly-revised 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL in addi- 
tion to 26 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD and 6 monthly copies of “IN- 
DEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” containing 
CONDENSED REPORTS and RATINGS on 
1,970 listed stocks. Yearly subscription at 
$20 includes $5 “Factograph” Manual FREE. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





PLANNING 


YOUR FORTUNE 


$ How to PLAN. Profit PLANNING 
Mail $1. 


a For MAXIMUM In- 
STOCK to BUY come, safety, and Profit. 
Fleming’s 1953 “Stock of the Year.’’ Passes 14 
Tests. (1952 choice, “TK” @ 104%). Summary, 
airmail, $2. Successful Traders Analysis, Box 
5244, San Diego 5, Calif. NOW. 


14 Tests. 
How to start. 


Selection, 
member. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
have declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.00 per share on July 30, 
1953. Of this dividend 75 
cents per share was desig- 
nated as regular and 25 cents 
per share as extra, payable 
on September 11, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Auzust 


10, 1953. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





Chart. $100,000 goal, $30/mo. Stock | 








STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIg, 





Growth stocks 


IN THE last fifteen years or so investors 
have become thoroughly familiar with 
the term “growth stock.” It seems that 
everybody wants to invest in “growth.” 
This is a credit to the educational ef- 
forts of investment advisors and an- 
alysts who for a long time have been 
aware of the sinister effects of inflation 
on the real value of investments. It re- 
quired the bitter experience of the past 
decade to impress upon investors that 
stability and financial soundness are not 
the only criteria for conservative invest- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, the term “growth 
stock” is often misunderstood and fre- 
quently abused to cover up all sorts of 
sins and deficiencies. It is employed 
unscrupulously in the promotion of 
radical speculation in Canadian oil 
stocks, of new ventures in uranium, 
electronics, etc. The mere fact that a 
company is engaged in an industry with 
an unusual growth potential, whether 
it be helicopters, air conditioners or 
magic computers, does not make its 
securities acceptable for investment. 

The reason for stressing the growth 
factor is quite obvious. Under present 
conditions any company that cannot ex- 
pand its business at a faster rate than 
the economy as a whole is falling be- 
hind, from an investor’s point of view. 
As a rule, such companies find it dif- 
ficult to maintain their pretax profit 
margins, and even though their dollar 
sales may have registered big gains over 
the years, net earnings (after taxes) 
and dividends will show little, if any, 
improvement over prewar years when 
a dollar was still worth 100 cents. 

Take American Telephone or the 
cigarette manufacturers. They have 
grown tremendously in the last ten 
years, of course, but the rate of growth 
was not steep enough to overcome the 


effects of shrink- 
ing profit margins 
and higher taxes. 
The investor in 
these stocks be- 
came a victim of 
inflation just as 
much as if he 
had owned bonds 
or preferred stocks or kept his money 
in a savings bank. ; 

In order to qualify as a growth con- 
pany, an enterprise must either be able 
to increase its share of a normally ex. 
panding market, or it must manufac. 
ture products or provide services for 
which the demand is increasing at a 
greater than average rate. A classic ex- 
ample in the first category is Benson ¢ 
Hedges, maker of Parliament cigarettes, 
2 little David that has grown by leaps 
and bounds, with the big Goliaths of 
the industry paying scant attention to 
this aggressive newcomer. 

Examples abound in the second cate- 
gory. Typical are Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas, Emhart Manufacturing (plastic 
squeeze bottles) or Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing (scotch tape, etc.), 
as well as entire industries like the 
chemical, aluminum, natural gas, tele- 
vision, to mention just a few. 

Obviously, the most profitable thing 
to do is to get in on the “ground floor’ 
with a good growth situation and en- 
joy the happy ride to maturity. How- 
ever, few investors realize how difficult 
it is to recognize a potentially success- 
ful growth company in its early stages. 
Not every automobile manufacturer de- 
veloped into a General Motors; scores 
of others, which seemed to have the 
same chance of success, fell by the way- 
side. Think of Minute Maid which, de- 
spite the fabulous growth of frozer 
orange juice, has yet to show a profi 

















Approx. Dividend 
Price Rate Business 

Baker-Raulang Co..... $12 Stock Materials handling equipment, 
life trucks. 

Blockson Chemical.... 25 $1.20 Sodium phoshates, a basic raw 
material for household deter- 
gents, etc. 

Carborundum Co. .... 27 1.40 Abrasives, refractories, “man- 
made minerals”. 

Clevite Corp. ...... 21 1.15 Automotive parts, electronics. 

Ferro Corporation .... 22 80 Porcelain enamel frit, titanium, 
fiber glass, powdered metals. 

P. R. Mallory & Co... 43 1.40 Electrical, electronic and m 
lurgical products. 

Sprague Electric Co... 49 1.60 Parts for the electrical equip 
ment and electronic industty: 

a 
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to hopeful investors who bought the 
stock eight years ago. On the other 
hand, even professional financiers have 
not been able to visualize the fantastic 
success of the plastic squeeze bottle. 
The mortality rate among young 
“growth companies” is very high and 
the road to riches is so heavily mined 
with booby traps that it is not only the 
novice who has to watch his step. 

If you want to invest and not just 
take a flyer in some new enterprises, 
you should confine your interest to 
companies which have already proven 
their ability to stay in business, to earn 
a liberal margin of profit, and to be a 
leader in their chosen field. You don’t 
have to get in on the ground floor in 
order to reap rich rewards. Minnesota 
Mining had been known as a growth 
company for many years, and back in 
1937 it already sold at a fancy price in 
relation to earnings. Even then it had 
already an unbroken dividend record 
going back twenty years, but it was still 
a pretty small company. But investors 
who paid what seemed to be an 
exorbitant price in 1937 did very well 
for themselves—a 1,000% capital gain! 

No serious analyst will claim the 
ability to pick such winners without 
fail. However, it is not too difficult, 
even for a layman, to discern the char- 
acteristics of a growth stock suitable 
for investment. They are obvious in 
cases like du Pont, Dow, National Lead 
and the like which have become the 
favorites of institutional and other 
conservative investors. But while these 
companies hold great promise of con- 
tinued above-average grgwth, their 
mere size seems to preclude very 
spectacular gains from here on. 

The most promising field for the 
average investor is probably among 
companies with a sales volume of be- 
tween $10 and $100 million. When 
they have reached that size, they 
should have passed through the usual 
childhood diseases, have a record of 
profitable operations extending over a 
number of years, be adequately 
financed, and have an organization that 
knows how to run a business. Many 
companies of that size are rated highly 
by experienced investors. 

The accompanying table lists a few 
stocks which I consider acceptable for 
investment and which appear to have 
well above-average growth prospects. 
However, it should be remembered 
that even the best growth stocks are 
hot immune to often violent price 
fluctuations, But if the original selec- 
tion was sound they will not only come 
back, but rise to new ‘higlis ‘with evéry~ 
important swing in the market. 

Advance 
article w 


release by air mail of this regular 
ill be sent to interested readers 


29.17% INVESTMENT RETURN? 


Anyone who knows his way around the business of investing funds 
realizes that he can’t expect to buy any stock, or commodity or 
real estate that will assure him year after year such a fantastic 
29.17% return on his money. Yet many individuals in the higher 
income tax brackets needlessly penalize themselves by incurring 
high risk (and high taxes) in order to stretch spendable income from 
their investments. 


But look at the problem this way! Suppose there was a 
safe type of investment that would return you a reason- 
able Federal-Income-Tax-free rate of 344% that is equiva- 
lent (if you are in the $90,000 to $100,000 income tax 
bracket) to the 29.17% you might earn from a fully taxable 
investment? You would want to know about it, and quickly! 


The interest from State and Municipal Bonds is absolutely exempt 
from all Federal Income Tax and good quality issues are available 
to give the purchaser a spendable, regular return of up to 314%. 
A man with a taxable income of from $26,000 to $32,000 would 
need a taxable return of 10.6% to equal 344% tax free. 


Why not join the thousands of conservative individuals who 
invest at least a part of their funds in State and Municipal 
Bonds which, as a broad classification, have a safety 
record second only to U.S. Government Bonds? 


Take advantage of the penee of mind and tax exemption afforded 
by State and Municipal Bonds by mailing this coupon to JOHN 
NUVEEN & CO., the oldest and largest underwriter of State and 
Municipal Bonds exclusively. Your inquiry will not obligate you 
in any way. 


Soh ohuveenip be! 


Municipal Bonds . . . Exclusively Since 1898 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 3 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest information about 
tax-exempt State and Municipal Bonds. 


NAME. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock. payable Sep- 
tember 8, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 14, 1953. 

ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 














on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


August 15, 1953 





SUUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 13, 1953. 


A dividend of ten (10c) cents per share has 
been declared payable September 14, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Aagust 19, 1953. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 8, 1953. 


A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, :payable -Sep- 
tember 23, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 9, 1953. The transfer books of the 
Company will not close. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 





BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 
(for quarterly period ending 
September 30, 1953) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 
The dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 

September 15, 1953. 


Puitie KAPINAS 


July 27, 1953 Treasurer 


IN U.S. 
AND CANADA 


OVER 
750 OFFICES 








THE FUNDS 














SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


CommonStockDividendNo.91 





























WHEN George Washington Hill ruled 
the roost at American Tobacco, Lucky 
Strikes were synonymous with cigarets. 
The greatest difference between 
Luckies and Camels was Hill’s hot- 
burning merchandising ability. 

Mutual funds differ far more radi- 
cally than do cigarets, but fund man- 
agements measure their success as 
much by sales and redemption figures 
as they do by performance. It is on 
total assets that managements collect 
their fees. And for sales purposes, the 
right line is far more effective than the 
best record in the business. One fund 
man bitterly complains of his arch 
competitor: “They passed us last year. 
They sold inflation.” 

Since a crackerjack salesman can 
even sell broken glass, sales figures are 
no criterion of product excellence. In- 
stead of looking at asset growth, a 
knowledgeable buyer still appraises 
performance. And managements, in 
turn, have a constant problem. As one 
fund president explains: “We must 
always reconcile the management of 
money for existing shareholders and 
getting new buyers.” Example: when 
Value Line Fund turned bearish on the 
market, dealers turned bearish on 


No run on the funds 


To measure the effectiveness of 
funds’ distributors, Forses has taby- 
lated the sales and redemption figures 
of 25 representative mutuals for the 
first six months of 1952 and 1953. Then 
these figures were related to total as. 
sets at the beginning of each period 
and also to each other. 

The beginning of 1952, like early 
1953, was a period of declining mar- 
kets, although not quite so violent or 
prolonged. Despite this market trend, 
fund sales far outran redemptions in 
both periods. 

A common criticism leveled at funds 
is that in a period of precipitously 
falling markets, shareholders wil 
deluge the funds with redemption 
orders. And in the marketless market 
of a violent break, the funds will be 
unable to dispose of their holdings 
rapidly enough to pay off their in- 
vestors. These same critics discount the 
experience of 1946 because: (1) the 
decline was limited in extent in com- 
parison with 1987 or 1929; (2) funds 
had not then achieved anywhere near 
the public acceptance they enjoy today. 

The first argument still remains u- 
answered. We have not yet repeated 
1929 and 1937. But a 11.7% decline in 























The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil Value Line. the market did not stir up even 4 
Corporation on July 9, 1953 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
piadhie & subiequmeety Giebleas MUTUAL REDEMPTIONS, FIRST HALF 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on eee onto meses ie netestael 
the Common Stock, payable by check e ~ 
on September 15, 1953 to stockholders 12/31 782 6/30/53 6/30/33 Ist Half "53 ist. Half ’52 
of record at the close of business on 111 Open End Funds...... $3,931.41 $359.56 131.40 86.5% 26.0% 
August 14, 1953. 
P. C. SPENCER 
President Financial Industrial Fund. . 18.74 222 0.32 14.4 14.2 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund 17.02 2.87 0.48 15.0 23.6 
Investment Co. of America. . 22.38 3.45 0.62 18.0 17.5 
Delaware Fund .......... 15.14 1.83 0.85 19.1 36.8 
Wellington Fund ......... 246.18 27.62 5.380 19.2 18.3 
A R C Broad Street ............ $1.02 3.75 0.72 19.2 23.2 
IR REDUCTION COMPANY George Putnam Fund ..... 61.49 6.57 140 218 256 
INCORPORATED Fidelity Fund ........... 85.40 8.89 2.12 23.8 19.1 
$1 42nd Street, New York 1 Eaton & Howard Bal. Fund 94.49 8.86 2.48 28.0 25.8 
tBullock Fund ........... 15.23 1.25 0.35 28.0 56.3 
United Income Fund...... 66.49 6.12 1.78 28.3 23.8 
' Selected American Shares. . 26.55 1.54 0.48 $1.2 37.8 
145th CONSECUTIVE {Dividend Shares ......... 119.48 6.26 2.09 33.4 43.4 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND Massachusetts Investors Trust 512.37 27.22 955 935.1 337 
The Board of Directors has declared a New England Fund....... 6.48 0.48 0.17 35.4 9.1 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per Loomis-Sayles Mutual ..... 29.72 2.99 118 878 19.7 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- Boston Fund ............ 92.60 662 266 402 190 
007 Dh yrmchanliow yy pam yyy Mass. Investors Gr. St. Fd. 42.12 297 127 428 204 
and the seventh regular quarterly divi- Incorporated Investors .... 186.84 8.85 3.99 47.8 30.4 
— oF oe = wy hee posed Scudder, Stevens & Clark. . 39.62 2.28 1.19 52.2 40.0 
ative Preferre ck, er- " 
Som, ait thee Couneenh geanie heater Knickerbocker ........... 16.59 1.36 0.71 522 394 
5, 1953 to holders of record on August Equity Fund ............ 7.21 0.28 0.17 60.7 239 
18, 1953. National Investors Corp. 31.25 1.78 125 728 318 
SsS=> T. S. O'BRIEN Group Securities ......... 59.42 5.22 5.78 1098 161.1 
AIRCO p dred General Capital Corp. .... 14.06 0.34 049 1441 608 
SS SS Ty 
July 30, 1953 * In millions. +6 months to May $1. { 6 months to April $0. 
—— 
36 Forbes 
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suggestion of a run on the bank. Even 
though fund sales figures declined from 
12.1% of assets to 9.1%, and redemp- 
tions to sales rose fractionally, 3.1% to 
3.3%, the burden of proof still remains 
firmly fixed on the accusers. 

The funds have their own answer 
to this problem. They do not sell to the 
market trader or the “little guy” who 
is trying to make a fast buck in big, 
bad Wall Street. They sell manage- 
ments and long-term results. 

Old, well-established Massachusetts 
Investors Trust is a case in point. Stock- 
holders look upon MIT stock as a kind 
of family heirloom. Consequently, the 
$512.4 million fund consistently has 
one of the lowest redemption rates. 

At the other extreme is Group Se- 
curities. But Group is very much a 
special situation, with its emphasis on 
industry funds. Using these, Group at- 
tracts two types of dealers: (1) those 
who sell industry shares like individual 
securities; (2) those who do an overall 
management job with Group’s industry 
funds. Since it costs only 4%% (roughly 
the cost of odd-lot trading with small 
sums of money) to switch funds, the 
movement of money is far more rapid 
than with conventional mutuals. 

General Capital Corporation is an- 
other fund with an exceptionally high 
redemption-to-sales ratio. Redemptions 
to total assets, however, are not out of 
line with the industry. Sales of GCC 
are intentionally kept at a low rate in 
order to protect the fund’s present 
stockholders. With $8 per share in re- 
alized losses, $2-$3 in unrealized losses, 
per-share tax advantages would be 
quickly dissipated if the fund pushed 
its shares too actively. 

Like GCC, two growth funds, Massa- 
chusetts Investors Growth Stock Fund 
and National Investors Corporation, 
showed sharp sales slumps. But against 
these, Bullock Fund, Eaton and How- 
ard Stock Fund and Selected American 
Shares, also growth funds, showed ris- 
ing rates of sales, Investment Company 
of America and George Putman also 
showed gains and Group’s rate jumped 
from 6.8% to 8.8% of assets. 

Besides GCC, MIGSF and National 
Investors, only two funds, Boston and 
Equity, saw their sales-to-assets ratio 
slip over 40%. It was these same funds 
that showed sharply increased redemp- 
tions to sales figures. New England ac- 
tually rose the most in this respect, but 
in the first half of 1952, New England’s 
redemptions to sales was a very sub- 
normal 9.1%. In 1958, New England’s 
redemptions followed the industry’s. 

On the other side of the coin, sharp 
reductions in redemptions to sales ra- 
tios were rung up by Broad Street, 
Delaware and Eaton and Howard Stock 
Fund, the latter squeezing its ratio to 
a very low 15.0%. 


August 15, 1953 













MUTUAL FUNDS 


Dpravestors MUTUAL, INC. 






management type mutual fund diversifying 
- aerate among common stocks, preferred stocks 


and bonds. 


Havestows SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


management type mutual fund diversifying 
Preys ne areveut bonds, preferred stocks, and other 


senior securities. 


hevestors STOCK FUND, INC. 


management type mutual fund diversifying 
ap trates ae common stocks and other equity 


securities. 
FACE AMOUNT. CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Sevestors SYNDICATE of AMERICA, INC. 
t certificate company issuing install- 
ee cena 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities 
and single payment face amount certificates. 





























This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject 


A : i ts of the Federal 
to the registration and prospectus eg entry 1 Sites 


Securities Act. Information about the issuer, t 
the eso centro of the ae is contained in the prospectus 
i ust be given to the buyer. : 
aig of the prospectus } lating to the ante et a 
stock or certificates of the above companies may be 
from the national distributor and investment manager: 
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Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 
(1 Investors Mutual, Inc. 









PE i acovegenedialnnadwenmaeaiames 
(1 Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
(CO investors Stock Fun d, Inc. PE i cnceddencnthitensdede meee 
(1 Investors Syndicate of America,inc. CITY. ........ccccceceeee STATE. .-..<<- 



































Pullman Incorporated 


87th Consecutive Year of Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated and predecessor companies 






A regular quarterly dividend of seventy five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on September 14, 1953, to stockholders of 
record August 20, 1953. 

















































CHAMP CARRY 
President 
‘ —/RA\__ 7 
a aa! pf . sie 
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CONTINENTAL CONTINENTAL 
a ee (Sa thon ei 
C CAN COMPANY, inc. C CAN COMPANY, hic. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ond preferred stock of this Company ferred stock of this Company has been 
has been declared payable on October declared payable October 1, 1953, to 
1, 1953, to stockholders of record at the stockholders of record at the close of 
close of business September 15, 1953. business September 15, 1953. 
LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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Quarterly dividend No. 130 of 
Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, payable 
September 10, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 14, 1953. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
July 28, 1953. 




















Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


July 30, 1953 


Beard of Directors has declared for quarte: 
ending September 30, 1953 DIVIDEND ot 
ONE and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT 
or $1.50 per share on PREFERRED STOCK. 
payable October 20, 1953 to shareholders of 
record October 6, 1953. Also declared a DIVI- 
DEND of FIFTY CENTS per share on 
COMMON STOCK, payable September 1, 
1953 te shareholders of record August 10, 1953. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr. 


Vice President and Secrctary 

















Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 46 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1953, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 23. 
1953 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
May 4, 1953. 
































Union CarBie 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable Septem- 
ber 1, 1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business August 
3, 1953. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 



































THE TEXAS COMPANY 
204th 


Consecutive Dividend 








A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on September 10, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 7, 1953. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
Rosert FisHEer 











ee 

















July 31, 1953 Treasurer 
pee Perel PEPPERELL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Boston, July 30, 1953 





Ar ar quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) and a year-end extra dividend of 
_ —, ow ae ON Pe ae 

ve been a pa le August 15, 1953, to 
stockholders of sued at the close of business 
A t 8, 1953. 

hecks will be mailed b 
Trust Company of Boston, 
ing Agents. 


the Old Colony 
ividend Disburs- 


Paut E. Crocker, Secretary 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 



















Aug. 7, 1953. 


Security 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 
SHREVEPORT 


Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


July 29, 1953 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 
following regular quarterly dividend, all payable on Sept. 
I, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


Preferred Stock, 5.50°4 First Preferred Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.7594 Convertible Series.... $1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50°%% Convertible Series.... $1.12Y, 








Amount 
per Share 


$1.37Y 


St py $0.25 








THE ECONOMY 





eT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 ) 


outlets like grocery, and drug stores, 
Yet, despite a diminishing cut of com. 
merce, the emporiums forced January. 
to-June sales up 5% over the 1959 
level (big gainer: profitable women’s 
wear). 

Indicative of widespread stability js 
the see-saw movement of cities from 
the list of those with greatest gains to 
those with greatest losses. As tobacco 
processing picked up, Richmond adé- 
vanced 11% over June. Busiar chen- 
icals spurred Norfolk ahead 9%. Both 
had slipped between April and May 
On the other hand, Peoria, Wichita 
Kansas City, Portland, Maine, and 
Cheyenne registered 9%, 7%, 6% and 
4% drops for the month, although the 
were pacemakers in May. Except fa 
Portland, where shoemaking was taking 
its seasonal whacks, the troubles traced 
to farmers. 

Last month, Firestone Tire & Rubbe 
Company fanfared a dust-, shock- 
water-proof radio designed for fam 
tractors. But even if the gadget bring 
ball games and be-bop into the hay- 
field, it will take more than light music 
to lift the current burden from the 
man with the hoe. As ranchers rushed 
record herds to slaughter last month, 
they did more than break beef prices 
from 50c to $3.00 per hundred pounds. 
Fewer steers eat less fodder. And lower 
consumption of all grains began to put 
an unbearable strain on storage fac- 
ilities. Wheat farmers were pinched 
hardest. Last year’s huge crop was 
second only to 1948’s bumper and farm 
exports have dropped. The Agriculture 
Department’s support price was wel 
above market in July so farmers wer 
forced to hold wheat or take a loss 
Since most growers were already hold- 
ing much of 1952's harvest, they had 
no place to dump more. Neither had 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

For this glut there are only two 
solutions: (1) slash prices and force 
growers to sell stocks on the market al 
supply and demand prices, or (2) I 
strict future acreage. Since the first ® 
politically unpalatable, the second 
likely to be chosen. Yet smaller plant 
ings may not be the full answer. 
National Fertilizer Association is pi 
moting the use of fertilizer to boost per 
acre yield. Unconcerned with supluses 
NFA claims $1 worth of enrichmet! 
can return an average $4.15 at todays 
parity prices—the eventual tab to be 
picked up by the taxpaying consume 

If Eisenhower's administration W% 
unwilling to act drastically to dampe 
grain growth, the — President 
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handedly brought prosperity to an- 
other, unrelated field. Following the 
Chief Executive’s frequent example, 
golf enthusiasts now number 3,300,000. 
And equipment sales are driving to- 
ward an annual $50 million. 

Reports from farm equipment makers 
are less glowing. Lower prices, drought 
and uncertainty have sliced demand. 
Biggest producer International Harves- 
ter will have laid off 2,300 by Septem- 
ber; Menneapolis-Moline, 500. Oliver 
Corporation’s output slid 50% from 
1952 levels and Wisconsin’s Massey- 
Harris was off 15%. “Farmers are 
scared,” declares Dallas Implement 
Company Manager John S. Tarpley. 
“They don’t know what's going to hap- 
pen and they don’t want to take on 
any new expense. 

Industrialists had no flawless crystal 
ball either, but machine output was 
making up for agricultural woes. Wil- 
mington’s whopping 22% gain came 
from a new titanium plant, the tank 
arsenal, good chemical sales. Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Fort Wayne and 
Detroit were still riding on high speed 
auto lines. At the top of the heap for 
nine consecutive months, Detroit was 
wondering if the old demand jalopy 
isn't running out of gas. On July 1, cars 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Sept. 
3, 1953, to stockholders of record 
Aug. 10, 1953. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Sept. 3, 1953, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 10, 1953. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
» today declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-fiveCents(25c) 
pershareontheCapital 
Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, to 
shareholders of record 
= August 14, 1953. 
C. N. Wesley 
Treasurer 
July 27, 1953 


Standard 
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August 15, 1953 





1953 1952 
Total Sales $483,067,177 $468,864,838 
Earnings 11,468,171 9,549,466 
Dividends 6,626,342 6,512,539 
Earnings Reinvested 4,841,829 3,036,927 


Acquisition 


New Products 





HOW THE SALES DOLLAR WAS DIVIDED LAST YEAR 
























1.4¢ to stockholders 


O-Cel-O, Inc., Buffalo 
O-Cel-O cellulose sponges 


Two new Betty Crocker Cake Mixes 
New feeds for livestock and poultry 
Four new home appliances 

New chemical specialties 


12.9¢ to employees 





1.0¢ for future development 


For an illustrated annual report of General Mills’ last fiscal year, write . . . Dept. of Public Services 


GENERAL MILLS 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 






General Mills’ 25'" year 


KEY FACTS FROM THE YEAR ENDING MAY 31 



















































































3.0¢ for taxes 

















.7¢ for wear and tear 



























ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Pena. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
July 23, 1953, a dividend of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared on the Common Stock of the 
Corporation, payable September 30, 1953, to 
Common stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 1, 1953. 

The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and three- 
eighths cents ($1.09375) per share 
on the $4.375 Cumulative Preferred 

ML Stock of the Corporation, payable 
September 15, 1953, to Preferred 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 1, 1953. 


S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Secretary 








Uniteo Srates Lines 


Company 
Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable 
September 4, 1953, to holders of 
Stock of record August 21, 1953, who on 
that date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

HAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’--TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe Y.1.A. 


Ghe ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE * (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


Scribe Y.ILA. 

The ROSICKUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California ; 
Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 


THIS BOOK 





Name 
Address 
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PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


Sf 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per 
share on the capital stock of this 
Corporation, payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1953 to stockholders of 
record August 13, 1953. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 


July 29, 1953 























in dealers’ hands soared to 570,489, up 
33,398 from a month earlier and 292,- 
477 more than a year before. This 
backlog, cried alarmists, is bound to 
scuttle the boom. “Dealer mortality will 
be at a all-time high,” warned a Con- 
necticut Studebaker man.. 

What everyone forgot was that sales 
had scarcely started to slide and nei- 
ther factories nor many salesmen had 
taken the time-tested move to give 
sales a shot in the arm—a price cut. 

Only real flaw in the industrial out- 
look is the rate of export-import flow. 
In 1953's first five months, exports fell 
$162 million from the 1952 level to 
$6.7 billion, while imports climbed 
$150.8 million to $4.7 billion. While 
Americans were scurrying to fill the 
hard-goods vacuum left by War II or 
to boost productive capacity during 
War II%, overseas demand looked in- 
significant in the total picture. Actually, 
average dollar value of exports from 
1948 to 1952 represented 8.8% of all 
movable goods produced in this coun- 
try, 4.5% of the Gross National Prod- 
uct. The defense program, credited by 
many a businessman with current pros- 
perity, sops up only about 15% of 
production. Once arms are needed less 
urgently, well established markets a- 
broad may be wanted—badly. Almost 
all farm commodities—tobacco, grain, 
cotton—already depend on foreign 
markets for marginal sales and profits. 
With Agriculture’s Ezra Taft Benson 
plagued by too much food, and State’s 
John Foster Dulles hectored by Britain 
and others for entry into U. S. stores, 
a more liberalized tariff policy might 
succeed in killing two particularly 
tough birds with one stone. 

While Washington officers fretted, 

executives in almost every industry 
found the immediate past pleasant to 
contemplate. Where strikes gobbled 
31,500,000 man-hours in last year’s first 
half, only 12,600,000 have been lost 
this year. In the second quarter, cor- 
poration earnings bounded 25% above 
1952’s score after recording a 10% leap 
in the first three months. 
Steels, knee-deep in strikes last year, 
pushed earnings 167% ahead as a re- 
sult of 100% capacity operations and 
a substantial price rise. For this quar- 
ter, most operators agreed with U. S. 
Steel's Ben Fairless: business will be 
good. 








RICAN-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de. 


clared, payable September 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of the 


of business on August 25, 1953. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable September 24, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 3, 1953. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 





SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend July 
No. 170 28, 1953 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable September 10, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 
‘Pe in) ® 


W. D. Bicknao, Secretary 














ra U4 "TENNESSEE 
a —— CorPoRrATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 15, 1953 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able September 24, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1953. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 














LION OIL 


COMPANY 


A 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been 


Com a Sh eee 1953 
y, paya 16, » to 
sodtholaees of record 29, 1953. 
The stock transfer books remain open. 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
August 3, 1953. 


Stock of this 
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PHOTO CREDITS 


5: United Press (left). 
21: Harris & Ewing. 
23: International. 
26: International. 
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Dividend No. 94 


Cents 
A Dividend No. 94 of ver has 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Credit and Collection Know-How 

Deals mainly with the collection 
problems of the retail businessman. 
Emphasis is given the collection setup: 
office filing, samples of correspondence, 
cards used, exchange of credit informa- 
tion. For the small businessman who 
must either be his own collection agent 
or must train one of his employees to 
the job, this volume should be helpful. 
There is a glossary of legal terms in the 
back of the book and a large chart 
giving a wealth of information (by 
Robert J. Schwartz and Allyn M. Schif- 
fer, Fairchild Publications, New York, 
1953, $5.00). 


The Legal Secretary’s 
Complete Handbook 

The publisher states that this is the 
first complete legal secretary's hand- 
book. It is certainly complete and 
should provide the answers to almost 
any problem the legal secretary has to 
meet. The book is divided into five 
main sections. They are: usual duties 
in a law office, preparing legal instru- 
ments and documents, courts and litiga- 
tion, assisting in specialized practice, 
and reference material (by Besse May 
Miller, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1958, $7.50). 































Foreign Commerce 


The preface states that this book was 
written primarily as a textbook for col- 
lege courses in foreign trade or in 
international economics from a private- 
business viewpoint. It should appeal 
to a much wider audience than the 
classroom, however, since the practical 
conduct of foreign commerce is em- 
phasized—exporting, export opportuni- 
ties, and financing exports. While this 
is not a definitive work on exporting, 
it is certainly a very thorough beginning 
study for the small manufacturer who 
is considering the export market (32 
pages). 






















CORRECTION 
In its July 15, 1953 issue (page 
23) Forpes erroneously figured 





General Telephone Company’s net 
income per phone in 1952 was 16% 
below 1943’s. Actually, 1952’s earn- 
ings per phone topped the earlier 
year’s by 96%. Of four companies 
compared—General, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, New England 
Telephone & Telegraph and Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph—General is 
the only one in which the percen- 
tage increase of earnings per unit 
exceeded the percentage rise in 
Tevenues or costs for the two years. 




















Investment Timing: The 
Formula Plan Approach 


A critical analysis of formula plans, 
examining fundamental assumptions, 
general operational features, buying 
and selling action, yield and capital, 
appreciation, risks and understandabil- 
ity. In the last section a formula plan is 
chosen and put into action. The ap- 
pendix outlines ten formula plans. The 
authors give both theory and practice 
in this approach to investing, but the 
practical aspects predominate (by C. 
Sidney Cottle and W. Tate Whitman, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1953, $5). 


Ethics for Modern Business Practice 

“America has been surging into a 
new era of moral uplift,” says J. Whit- 
ney Bunting, President of Geers 
University, in the foreword to this 
volume. Includes a history of ethical 
standards in business and a positive 
program for business, government, pub- 
lic, and church (edited by J. Whitney 
Bunting, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1958, $5.15). 


The Law of Inheritance 


Legal Almanac Series No. 33 of the 
volumes offering laws in non-technical 
language. This book gives the inheri- 
tance rights of widows, children and 
descendants, surviving parents, broth- 
ers, sisters and their descendants, other 
relatives, and aliens in all forty-eight 


states (by Eugene M. Wypyski, Oceana 
Publications, New York 11, $2 cloth, 
$1 paper). 


How To Serve On a Jury 


This is Legal Almanac Series No. 31. 
The series offers law on various subjects 
in non-technical language. The present 
volume gives the history of the jury 
system, the duties of jurors, and lists 
by states who may serve on a jury 
(by Philip Francis, Oceana Publica- 
tions, New York 11, 19538, $2, cloth, 
$1, paper). 





THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared en the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 


Stock payable September 15, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 1, 1953. 
A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 

August 27, 1953. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 

August 5, 1953 


























Depression on the Horizon? ? 


Are the cycle theorists right in stating that we are heading toward the most calamitous burst 
in our history? What about the 54, the 1844, and the 9-year cycles? Will their con- 
vergence have a disastrous effect on our economy this time, as it had in the past? Or will 
the underlying safeguards present in today’s economy prevent a repeat of the 1929 debacle? 


WHAT SHOULD YOU DO NOW? 


Should you look for total collapse and take measures to minimize its effect? Or is the 
present market decline temporary and a “buy” opportunity to seize for unprecedented 
profits? What action should you, as an investor, take now? Our timely study, “Black 
Clouds On The Economic Horizon?” presents a penetrating analysis of the cycle theories and 
the bullish and bearish factors present in our economy today, as analyzed by our staff from 
the opinions of the 40 leading financial experts in the country. It gives you specific recom- 
mentations on what you should do now! 


To obtain your copy of this special analysis, fill in coupon and mail with $1.00—which 
gives you, in addition, a 4-Weeks’ Trial Subscription to DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CON- 
SENSUS bulletin, including Buy, Hold & Sell Advice on consensus of 40 leading advisory 


services, with our Comment. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. T-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air-Mail $1.25) for Special Analysis, “Black Clouds on the Economic 
' Horizon?”—with FREE 4-Weeks’ Trial Service. New Subscribers Only. 
l 
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August 15, 1953 











THOUGHTS 





Man’s knowledge of science has 
clearly outstripped his knowledge of 
man. Our only hope of making the 
atom servant rather than master lies 
in education, in a broad liberal edu- 
cation where each student within his 
capacity can free himself from tram- 
mels of dogmatic prejudice and apply 
his educational accoutrement to beset- 
ing social and human problems. 

—Harry Woopsurn CuHase. 


The cure for “materialism” is to 
have enough for everybody and to 
spare. When people are sure of hav- 
ing what they need they cease to think 


about it. —HeEnry Forp. 
‘ 


Our principles are the springs of our 
actions; our actions, the springs of 
our happiness or misery. Too much 
care, therefore, cannot be taken in 
forming our principles. —SKELTON. 


Let us not be too prodigal when we 
are young, nor too parsimonious when 
we are old. Otherwise we shall fall 
into the common error of those, who, 
when they had the power to enjoy, had 
not the prudence to acquire; and when 
they had the prudence to acquire, had 
no longer the power to enjoy. 

—CoLTon. 


Every age has its problem, by solv- 
ing which, humanity is helped for- 
ward. —HEINE. 


Property is dear to men not only 
for the sensual pleasure it can afford, 
but also because it is the bulwark of 
all they hold dearest on earth, and 
above all else, because it is the safe- 
guard of those they love most against 
misery and all physical distress. 

—W. G. SUMNER. 


I do not know what comfort other 
people find in considering the weak- 
ness of great men, but ’tis always a 
mortification to me to observe that 
there is no perfection in humanity. 

—S. MontTAcueE. 


The toughest thing about success is 
that. you've got to keep on being a 
success. Talent is only a starting point 
in business. You've got to keep work- 
ing that talent. —Invinc BERLIN. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


As sources of ideas, professors sim- 
ply cannot compete with books. Books 
can be found to fit almost every need, 
temper or interest. Books can be read 
when you are in the mood; they do 
not have to be taken in periodic doses. 
Books are both more personal and 
more impersonal than professors. 
Books have an inner confidence which 
individuals seldom show. . They 
are infinitely diverse. They can be 
found to express every point of view; 
if you want a different point of view, 
you can read a different book. 

—WILLIAM G. CARLETON. 


We are living at a time when creeds 
and ideologies vary and clash. But 
the gospel of human sympathy is uni- 
versal and eternal. 

—SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS. 


Industry is not only the instrument 
of improvement, but the foundation of 
pleasure. He who is a stranger to it 
may possess, but cannot enjoy, for it 
is labor only which gives relish to 
pleasure. It is the indispensable con- 
dition of possessing a sound mind in 
a sound body, and is the appointed 
vehicle of every good to man.—BLam. 


Power exercised with violence has 
seldom been of long duration, but tem- 
per and moderation generally produce 
permanence in all things. —SENECA. 


Men are so constituted that every 
one undertakes what he sees an- 
other successful in, whether he has 
aptitude for it or not. —GOETHE. 


There's no music in “rest,” but 
there’s the making of music in it. And 
people are always missing that part 
of the life melody, always talking of 
perseverance and courage and _ forti- 
tude; but patience is the finest and 
worthiest part of fortitude, and the 
rarest, too. —RUSKIN 


I wonder if the human touch, which — 
people have, is not one of the great. 
est assets that one can have. You mee 
some people, and immediately you feel 
their warmth of mind or heart, Yoy 
read a book, sit before the perfor. 
ance of a fine actor, or read a poem- 
and there it is—something that streams 
into your consciousness. . . . Those wh 
keep climbing higher, in their chosen 
work, all have this outstanding some. 
thing. The nurse in the hospital, the 
man who delivers your mail, the dek 
behind many a store counter, and the 
effective minister or public speaker, 
Without this human touch, hope ha 
little on which to feed or thrive. 

—GeEorGE MATTHEW Apaws. 


















Every civilization rests on a set of 
promises. If the promises are 
broken too often, the civilization dies, 
no matter how rich it may be, or how 
mechanically clever. Hope and _ faith 
depend on the promises; if hope and 
faith go, everything goes. 

—HERBERT Acar. 










A pessimist is one who makes dif- 
ficulties of his opportunities; an op- 
timist is one who makes opportunities 
of his difficulties. 

—REGINALD B. MANSELL 









To complain that life has no joys 
while there is a single creature whom 
we can relieve by our bounty, assist 
by our counsels, or enliven by ow 
presence, is to lament the loss of that 
which we possess, and is just as I 
tional as to die of thirst with the cup 
in our hands. —FITZOsBORNE. 









Where we cannot invent, we may @ 
least improve; we may give somewhat 
of novelty to that which was old, com 
densation to that which was 
perspicuity to that which was obscure, 
and currency to that which was re 
ondite. —COLrTON: 









It is twice as hard to crush a half- 
truth as a whole lie. 
—AusTIn O'MALLEY. 
















More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” | 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, | 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
























A Text... 


Sent in by W. S. Kleinbach, 
Morristown, Pa. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Train up a child in the way he should 
go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it. 








—Proverss 22:6 
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from well to refinery to you. 


Mark's bike is his world. 


And oil makes his little world go 
‘round. Your bigger world, too! 


Take the big wheels that make this 
country go—diesels, airplanes, autos, 
and tractors. Or the wheels within 
wheels in the alarm clock, vacuum 
cleaner and other appliances in your 


own home. You’ve got to have oil for 
these. 


You've got to have oil for heat, too. 
And for power. And for hundreds of 
useful products that belong to the 
petroleum family—products like lip- 
stick or detergents. 


All told, and for all purposes, 
you're now using more than 300 
million gallons of petroleum a day— 
you and your fellow Americans. And 


this keeps the oil industry on the 
double. 


This also keeps Inco Nickel on the 
double. 


For when, as it did last year, the 
oil industry drills about 46,000 new 


Day in and day out, you and your fellow Americans 
now use more than 300 million gallons of 
petroleum. Inco Nickel helps bring this oil 





Oil makes your world go round 
... oul produced with the help of Nickel 





wells ... and boosts refinery output 
to almost eight million barrels a day 
... it’s got to have tools and equip- 
ment that can stand up. 


Stand up to what? 


To corrosion, for one thing! If it 
weren’t for special types of metals, 
the sour crudes, brine, and acids 
would eat the heart out of costly oil 
field equipment. And refineries, 
bedeviled by corrosives every bit as 
destructive, just couldn’t operate at 
the same cost or as efficiently as they 
do today. 


That is, they couldn’t if it weren’t 
for the Nickel Alloys, like Inco-devel- 
oped Monel, which resist the electro- 
lytic type of corrosion so often expe- 
rienced. Or other alloys containing 
Nickel which stand up to the oxida- 











tion found at temperatures up to 
1800°F ... as well as many other 
kinds of corrosive attack. 


Yes, Nickel is a good friend of the 
petroleum engineer. But, like you, he 
sees little of it. In oil wells or “cat 
crackers,” Nickel is usually out of 
sight—alloyed with other metals to 
give them special properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel has come 
to be called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel” tells you. Send for 
your free copy. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 352b, New 
York 5, N.Y, ©1953, T.1.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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take one part scrap 








one part crude... 





. - » mix well 24 hours a day. Yield: 3 million 

pounds of rubber a month. 

It takes a 3-story mixer and plenty of power to follow 

this recipe. Central Rubber and Steel have 

the largest Banbury Mixer ever driven by a diesel. The 
power for mixer, lights and motors is a new twelve hundred 
horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston engine. 
Fairbanks-Morse Performance . . . so often the answer 

to Industry’s problems. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © RAIL CARS * ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
PUMPS * SCALES * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 








